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98 KENTUCKY=THE 
BUNKER HILL DAY IN VIRGINIA. 


Arn—“ America.” 


THOUGH many miles away 
From home and friends to-day, 
We’re cheerful still ; 
For, brothers side by side 
We stand, in manly pride 
Beneath the shadow wide 
Of Bunker Hill. 


The memory of that spot, 

Ne’er by one man forgot, 
Protects us here ! 

We feel an influence lent 

From its proud monumert— 

By Freedom’s angel sent 
Our souls to cheer ! 


If o’er the darkening sky, 

The piercing battle-cry 
Shall sound its call— 

God of our native land, 

Be with this little band! 

Columbia’s guardian, stand 
By one and all. 


By all that blesses life— 

While ranked in freedom’s strife— 
With right good-will 

For victory we'll try, 

With hope and daring high ; 

Our cheers shall rend the sky, 
For Bunker Hill. 


Georce H. Dow. 





KENTUCKY. 


BY MRS. SOPHIA H. OLIVER. 


“ Kentucky—she was the first State to enter the 848° ‘— 
Union after the adoption of the Constitution; she 


will be the last to leave it.”— Words inscribed on With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 
Kentucky's contribution to the Washington Monu- 


ment, 


“Tne first to join the patriot band, 
The last bright star to fade and die,” 
Oh, first-born daughter of the land, 
Wilt thon thy sacred vow deny ? 
By all the lofty memories bright 


That crown with light thy glorious past, 


Oh, speak again those words of might— 
“The first to come, to leave the last.” 


The land for which our fathers fought 
The glorious heritage they gave, 

The just and equal laws they wrought— 
Rise, in your might, that land to save. 


SABBATH. 


No parricidal daughter thou, 

No stain be on thy fealty cast, 
But, faithful to thy boast and vow, 
“« Be first to come, to leave the last.” 


Oh, list not to the siren voice 
That woos thee to a traitor cause: 
But answer, “ I have made my choice; 
I will support my country’s Jaws.” 
Go, spurn disunion’s foul cabal, 
All party ties behind thee cast ; 
And still at honor’s, duty’s call, 
“ Be first to come, to leave the last.” 


And land of high, unsullied fame, 

Hast thou no grievous wrongs to right? , 
Thy hero, wrapt in Sumter’s flame, 

And conquered in unequal fight ! 
Thy banner trampled in the dust— 

Hark! shouts of freemen swell the blast, 

“ We will defend our flagj—we must . 
‘ Be first to come, to leave the last.’ ” 


Land of my birth! how dear to me 
Has ever been thy spotless fame ; 
Oh, may I never, never see 
The brand of traitor on thy name. 
Go, gird thee in thy armor bright ; 
Be faithful to thy glorious past; 
And in the battle for the right, 
** Be first to come, to leave the last.” 


—Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE SABBATH. 





| 


Sydney Smith pronounced the following sonnet 
one of the most beautiful in the English lan- 


Which slowly wakes, while all the fields are 
| still. 
| A soothing calm on every breeze is borne; 
A graver murmur gurgles from the rill ; 
And echo answers softer from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn 
| The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 
Hail! light serene; hail! sacred Sabbath 
morn. 
| The rooks float silent by in airy droves ; 
| The sun a placid yellow lustre shows ; rs 
The gales, that lately sighed along the groves, 
| Have hushed their downy wings in sweet re- 
pose. 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move. 
i Sosmiled the day when the first morn arose. 




















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

WHEN that well-known British traveller, 
Leo Rusticus, Esq., pays his visit to Oxford 
with his interesting daughters about Com- 
memoration time, and makes the tour of the 
university under the eyes of criticising un- 
dergraduates, he usually finds his way at 
last into Christchurch Cathedral. True, 
there is very little to be seen there, for it is 
about the ugliest possible of collegiate 
churches ; still, it is a cathedral, and there- 
fore, like other cathedrals, to be ‘‘ done” as 
a duty. And, feeling this, like the British 
Lion in general, he does it. There, amorgst 
other objects of interest, the attendant verger 
will point out to him (if he does his duty) 
in the north aisle, high up against a pillar, 
a small bust, with a Latin inscription under- 
neath, and a queer-looking diagram stuck 
rather awkwardly on one side of it, which 
the young ladies will probably at the first 
glance take for a sundial, but which is, in 
truth, an astrological calculation of a nativ- 
ity. “ Burton, sir,” says the verger, suc- 
cinctly pointing up to it— author of the 
Anatomy—formerly student of this house.” 
The young ladies conclude him to have been 
some medical celebrity ; but papa with the 
superior information for which the gentlemen 
of the family of Rusticus have always been 
distinguished, volunteers a word of explana- 
tion—* Anatomy of Melancholy, you know, 
my dears.” Neither of the dears know much 
about it; but the verger strikes in. ‘ Yes, 
sir,” says that worthy, “ he was a very mel- 
ancholy gentleman, and is supposed to have 
destroyed himself; and that’s his horror- 
scope.” Miss Leonina, not at all disposed 
at present to anatomize melancholy, skips on 
to the next monument ; and papa, after a 
nod intended to imply that the whole sub- 
ject is familiar to him, thinks it as well to 
follow. Ile knows he has the book upon 
his library shelves at home, and has an 
impression that it is considered a clever 
thing; but he is by no means prepared to 
undergo an extempore examination as to its 
contents. He has seen the work so often 
alluded to, and in such high terms of praise, 
that he has little doubt but that all the edu- 
cated world are perfectly well acquainted 
with it, and that his own ignorance on the 
subject-is highly inexcusable. He need not 
judge himself so hardly. If he were to 
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question in succession all the Fellows of the 
college where he will dine to-day as to their 
own personal acquaintance with the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, he would scarcely find more 
than one among them who had read the 
book. He would discover that their knowl- 
edge of it, like his own, had been gained 
from passing allusions to it in other writers, 
or bibliographical notices in booksellers’ cat- 
alogues. They will all have heard, no doubt, 
that it was the only book that could get the 
great Samuel Johnson out of bed two hours 
before his wont in the morning ; but its pres- 
ent effect upon the early rising of Oxford 
would be admitted to be quite inappreciable. 

The truth is, that Burton’s book is what 
everybody has heard of, and few people have 
read. Its popularity was always uncertain, 
and subject to ebbs and flows. At its first 
appearance it seems to have been quite what 
we should now call the book of the season. 
The author himself, in his Address to the 
Reader prefixed to the fourth edition, tells 
us that “ the first, second, and third editions 
were suddenly gone, eagerly read, and not 
so much approved by some, as scornfully re- 
jected by others.” Whether the author prof- 
ited or not, in a pecuniary way, by this rapid 
sale, the booksellers, according to Antony-a- 
Wood (not an authority always to be trusted), 
got an estate by it, having disposed of no 
less than eight editions—five in Burton’s 
lifetime. It afterwards fell into comparative 
neglect. Mr. Steevens remarks that it ‘is 
not noticed by either Addison, Pope, or 
Swift; nay, it even escaped the notice of 
that excursive reader, Arbuthnot, who was 
familiarly acquainted with more books than 
the preceding triumvirate ever heard of.” 
It rose again into temporary demand, owing 
to the laudatory notices of it by Johnson, 
Warton, and others—the price of a copy 
rising in consequence, says Steevens, “ from 
one shilling and sixpence to a guinea and a 
half,” but soon relapsed into comparative 
neglect ; and although it has always had its 
enthusiastic readers and admirers, the read- 
ing public in general has been content to 
take its merits upon trust. Such is the fate 
at present of many an author’s works more 
worthy than even old Burton to be ranked 
amongst our English classics. There they 
are, in rows along the walls of our libraries, 
like ladies of a certain age in a ball-room, 








well known by name and sight, and highly 
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hardihood to take in hand. It would be an 
interesting branch of literary statistics, and 
might lead to some rather startling results, 
to ascertain what proportion of professed 
admirers of Shakspeare have any intimate 
acquaintance with his plays beyond what Mr. 
Kean has given them, or how many who talk 
familiarly of the great Lord Bacon ever 
read a line of his, except in a quotation: 
Southey once said that if his library (four- 
teen thousand volumes) were necessarily cut 
down to nineteen, it should consist of Shaks- 
peare, Spenser, and Milton; Jeremy Taylor, 
South, and Thomas Jackson as divines; 
Lord Clarendon, Isaak Walton, Sir Thos. 
Brown, Fuller’s Church History, and Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia. There can be very little 
doubt that a small travelling library so se- 
lected—say for a modern English gentleman 
going out for ten years to China—would at 
least have one important recommendation— 
most of them would be, to all intents and 
purposes, new books, and would probably 
last him a long time. 

We will not make any apology, in these 
days of esthetic revivalism, when we are all 
wearing our grandmothers’ hoops, and going 
back to worse than our great-grandfathers’ 
superstitions, for a re-introduction of our 
readers to Robert Burton and his Anatomy. 
A book which fascinated men of such differ- 
ent minds as Samucl Johnson and Charles 
Lamb, Lord Byron and Archbishop Herring, 
docs not deserve to lie unread. Possibly the 
terms in which Byron speaks of it may seem 
to recommend it especially to the taste of 
the present day. ‘The book,” says he, “ in 
my opinion, most useful to a man who wishes 
to acquire the reputation of being well read 
with the least trouble, is Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy ; the most amusing and in- 
structive medley of quotations and classical 
anecdotes I ever perused. But a superficial 
reader must take care, or his intricacies will 
bewilder him. If, however, he has patience 
to go through his volumes, he will be more 
improved for literary conversation than by 
the perusal of any twenty other works with 
which Iam acquainted—at least in the Eng- 
lish language.” * We cannot so far endorse 
this statement of Lord Byron as to recom- 
mend a reading-up of the Anatomy in 

* Moore’s Life of Byron (Murray, 1832), vol. i. 
p. 144. 
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respected, but whom no gentleman has the 


order to enable any ambitious friend to 
shine as a talker ata modern intellectual 
dinner-party. We doubt very much whether, 
even in the poct’s own day, such an under- 
taking would have repaid an aspirant to con- 
versational eminence. Such authorities as 
Peter Lombard, and Jerome Cardan, and 
Lipsius, and Paracelsus, or even Lucian (and 
these are household names compared with 
some of Burton’s out-of-the-way acquaint- 
ances), if introduced in conversation either 
in this or the last generation, would be 
likely to win for a man little reputation ex- 
cept for pedantry. But if the volumes seem 
to have been rather overrated as a store- 
house for talkers, they were no doubt found 
exceedingly uscful for another class, quite as 
important, and very nearly as large,—the 
writers who “ wished to acquire the reputa- 
tion of being well read with the least trouble.” 
Burton’s brains have been well picked in this 
way since his death; and it isa pity that he 
could not have returned for awhile in his 
own person to detect and castigate, in his 
own peculiar style, those who availed them- 
sclves of his prodigious reading, and excur- 
sive forays into all manner of unknown lit- 
erary districts, to gain for themselves the 
credit of original research. Hearne calls 
the book, in his day, “a commonplace for 
filchers.” Anthony Wood says the same; 
“it is so full,” says he, ‘of variety of read- 
ing, that gentlemen who have lost their time, 
and are put toa push for invention, may fur- 
nish themselves with matter for scholastical 
discourse and writing. Several authors have 
stolen matter from the said book without any 
acknowledgment.” It may scem almost 
treason to place Milton in the foreground of 
these ; but there can be no doubt but that at 
least the idea, if not some of the imagery, 
of L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso are taken from 
the “ Dialogue between Pleasure and Pain,” 
or “ The Author’s Abstract of Melancholy,” 
which Burton prefixed to his book ; though 
the dazzling wealth of language and fancy 
with which Milton has clothed the thought 
has no prototype in his quaint predecessor, 
whose verses, nevertheless, have considera- 
ble beauty of their own. We may presume 
that most of the plunderers to whom Wood 
and others allude have escaped the notice of 
posterity because the stolen property hag 
passed into oblivion with the rest of theig 
work: the only thief who appears to have 




















been convicted and executed is Sterne. Dr. 
Ferriar brought him to justice; and if any 
proof were required of the little acquaint- 
ance which the reading world in Sterne’s 
time had with the remarkable work of Bur- 
ton, it may be found in the fact that amongst 
all the admirers of Tristram Shandy not one 
seems to have recognized the borrowed 
feathers of wit and fancy which the writer 
so unblushingly paraded. It seems to a 
reader of the present day almost incompre- 
hensible that one who possessed such re- 
markable original powers as Sterne did, 
should have ventured to risk his reputation 
as an author by such bold plagiarisms as 
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in Leicestershire, but at neither of these 
| places does he ever appear to have resided. 


‘‘T have lived a silent, sedentary, solitary, 
| private life, mihi et Musis, in the university, 
|as long almost as Xenocrates at Athens, ad 
| senectam Jere, to learn wisdom as he did, 
| penned up most part in my study. . . . For 
thirty years I have continued a scholar—left 
to a solitary life and my own domestic dis- 
contents; saving that sometimes (ne quid 
meutiar),as Diogenes went into the city and 
Democritus to the haven, to see fashions, I 
did for my recreation now and then walk 
abroad, look into the world, and could not 
choose but make some little observation.” 


The character which Wood gives of him 














those, for instance, which Dr. Ferriar points |;5 somewhat contradictory ; “as he was by 
out in the “Fragment on Whiskers.” *| many accounted a severe student, a devourer 
Nothing can satisfactorily explain it, but an | of authors, a melancholy and humorous * 
impudent confidence that the literary triflers person; so by others, who knew him well, 
of the day, who delighted in his clever! 4 person of great honesty, plain dealing, and 
double entendres, and took out their scented | charity. I have heard some of the ancients 
handkerchiefs at his tinsel sentiment, would | of Christchurch often say that his company 
ee 
: i ; no man in his time di surpass him for Ds 
them to an old, musty Solio for the source of | ready and dextcrous interlarding his common 
some of their favorite’s originalities. discourses among them with verses from the 
ae * vee = ge “yl 1 mai = = ———e = classic authors, 
aders to Durton himsel. is 111@, UN-| which being then all the fashion in the uni- 
a 7 of oan beyond the a a versity, made his company the more accept- 
riest facts. at he was a younger son of | able.” There is no doubt but that he was 
e ° . | 

sig penn iorleghap mg 
utton ¢ + ~\ character; he ha roba injure is 
schools, entered as a commoner of Brasen- | health by close bv An and & 0 mor- 
nose at the age of seventeen, and thence | pid self-consciousness which has often been 
elected a student of Christchurch, are not) the bane of scholars. There seems also to 
particulars which help us much towards a | have been a certain amount of affectation in 
picture of the man. It was within the walls | his character. He was not content with as- 
of the latter college that he appears to have | suming the name of “ Democritus junior ” in 
passed his life, with only occasional visits ‘his book, but appears to have worked him- 
to the country. There he wrote the Anat- | self up into the notion that he really bore 
omy, and there he died and was buried. He | some ewe Pac to the original sone ate 
was presented by his college to the vicarage |tys, The character which he draws of his 
of St. Thomas in Oxford; together with | prototype in the “ Address to the Reader,” 


which he held, from the gift of private pa- | which serves as the long preface to his Anat- 


trons, first the rectory of Walesby in Lin- | omy, is applicable in almost every particular 
colnshire, and afterwards that of Seagrave 


to his own tastes and pursuits as described 
both by himself and others. The philoso- 
| Pher of Abdera was, he says,— 





* Tristram Shandy, vol. v. ch. i. orig. edit.,“ The 
Lady Baussiere rode on,’ ete. We refer our read- 
ers to Ferriar's Illustrations of Sterne for the com- 
parison of this passage with the original in the 
Anatomy (part iii. sect. 1, memb. 8): ‘* Show some 
pitty, for Christ’s sake,’ ete. Other instances of 


| “ A little wearish old man, very melan- 
|choly by nature, averse from company in his 
Sterne’s obligations to Burton are, Mr. Shandy’s | latter days, and much given to solitariness 5 
letter to Uncle Toby, with its obsolete medical|. + - wholly addicted to his studies to the 
ractices; his philosophical consolations upon | last, and toa private life ; a great divine, ac- 
Jncle Toby’s death; his notionson government; 
the story of Abderites raving about “ O Cupid, 


e y * T.e., in the old sense of the word, “ whimsical, 
prince of gods and men,” etc, 


capricious.” 
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cording to the divinity of those times, an;a Boswell, his biography might have been 
expert physician, a politician, an excellent | almost as amusing as the great doctor's. 


mathematician, as Diacosmus and the rest 
of his works do witness. He was much de- 
lighted with the studies of husbandry, saith | 
Columella. . . . In a word, he was omnifa-| “ Aug. 2, 1713.—The Earl of Southampton 
riam doctus, a general scholar, a great stu- | Went into a shop and inquired of the book- 
dent; ... aman ofan excellent wit, profound | seller for Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
conceit, . . . wholly betaking himself to his | Mr. Burton sat in a corner of the shop at 
studies and a private life, saving that some- | that time. Says the bookseller, ‘ My Jord, 
times he would walk down to the haven, and ‘if you please, I can show you the author.’ He 
laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous | did so. _ Mr. Burton,’ says the earl, ‘ your 
objects which there he saw.” iservant.’? ‘Mr. Southampton,’ says Mr. 


; é |Burton, ‘your servant.’ And away he 
The philosopher of Christchurch resem- | went,”* 


bled his model in very mere points of this He died at his rooms in Christchurch, Jan. 
character, and perhaps believed himself to |6, 1639 ; so near the time which he had him- 


peneaeres: Ss oven ee completely. “ He | self foretold some years before from a calcu- 
was an exact mathematician, "says Wood “a | lation of his own nativity, that, as we are 
quatons eutecioter of uatiritine, ~<A general | told by Antony Wood (who never misses an 
read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, | opportunity of saying an ill-natured thing), 


ane one that eatomined the wee ad i “several of the students did not forbear to 
lands well.” That he — also an able divine, | whisper among themselves, that rather than 
and possessed sufficient medical knowledge | there should be a mistake in the calculation, 
* have - him a. Si dean J respectable ihe sent up his soul to heaven through a slip 
physician, is evident from the testimony of |about his neck.” He was buried, as we have’ 
his remarkable book. As to Democritus’ | 2 ; 


, aliens A000 aan: onadl ““~ | seen, in the cathedral, with a short Latin 

ana - 1 nH a —— a aoe epitaph, said to have been composed by him- 

4 ~ Paar aT i re ar nl | self, and which is not free from the tinge of 
. .S ’ 


Sees : | vanity and affectation which marked his char- 
man ever took more delight in springs, woods, | 


groves, gardens, walks, fish-ponds, rivers, mar Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus 
etc.” But there is one curious habit recorded Hic jacet Democritus junior, 
of him, which seems to show that he studied Cui vitam dedit et mortem 
for the character, and was quite willing that Melancholia.” 
the world of Oxford should recognize in him} The only known productions of his pen, 
the eccentricities as well as the learning of | besides that which has handed him down to 
the original Laughing Philosopher: “ Noth- | fame, were a Latin comedy called Philoso- 
ing could make him laugh but going to the | phaster, acted at Christchurch in 1617, of 
bridge-foot and hearing the ribaldry of the | which no copy is known to exist; and some 
bargemen, which rarely failed to throw him |cpitaphs in Latin verse, which are by no 
into a violent fit of laughter.”* It is im- | means equal in neatness and elegance to the 
possible not to see in this an absurd copy of | elegiac lines, “ Ad Iribum suum,” prefixed 
Democritus at the haven of Abdera. Prob-|to the Anatomy. But it is probable that 
ably the facilities of modern railway traffic, | other productions of his pen existed in MS. 
which have interfered so seriously with the | (and may exist still), since in his will he 
profits of the Oxford Navigation Company, | leaves to the disposal of his executors “all 
have also had a depressing effect upon the | such books as are written with my own 
jocosity of the bargemen; for Democritus | hands.” He made a bequest to the Bodleian 
himself would find a difficulty in catching a | Library of a curious collection of pamphlets 
joke upon Folly Bridge now. and tracts, historical and miscellaneous, 
It is a great pity that more anecdotes of| very many of which are probably unique. 
Burton have not been recorded, for he must; A few glances at hazard into the pages of 
have been a singular character as well as an | the Anatomy will be enough to enable any 


Here is a quaint sketch of him which Hearne 
has preserved :— 





amusing companion. We can fancy that, if| one to understand the secret of the enthusi- 
he had been fortunate enough to meet with | asm with which it has been regarded by some 


* Granger's Biog. Hist. | * Hearne’s Reliquie, edit. Bliss, vol. i. p. 288. 
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readers, and the neglect which it has expe- Burton could say with the greatest truth— 
rienced at the hands of others. Every page “The matter is theirs most part, and yet 
is loaded with quotations; and, what with mine ;—that which nature does with the ali- 
the Latin and the italics, has such a learned ment of our bodies, incorporate, digest, as- 
and technical look, that one can easily im- similate, I do—concoquere quod hausi—dis- 
agine many a rambler in an old library shut- pose of what I take. The method only is 
ting such a book in hopeless dismay. The mine own.” It is this method—this lucidus 
amount of Latin in the text itself is consid- ordo—which is at once the merit and the 
erable, though sometimes the author has the charm of the book. To make it a detrac- 
consideration to translate his quotations, and tion from Burton’s claims as an author,’ 
remit the original to the footnotes; but there that he collected his materials instead of 
is quite enough even in the allusions to make | manufacturing them, is much like complain- 
the book unsatisfactory except to a classical ing of a successful architect, that, after all, 
scholar. Indeed, so full is it of sentences in | he did not make his own bricks. 

the more learned tongue, that Nicholls * | But full indeed it is, in every sense, of rich 
says, “It has been doubted whether it was material collected from all sources. One 


\ 


originally written in Latin or English.” does not know whether most to admire the 
Burton seems at least to have had some wealth of the learning or the originality of 
hesitation in the choice; he almost apolo- many of the applications. Heathen classics, 
gizes to himself and his readers for using Fathers of the Christian Church, Arabian 
the vulgar tongue ; “It was not mine intent physicians, German scholars, Dutch histo- 
to prostitute my muse in English, or to di- rians, travellers and philosophers of all na- 
vulge secreta Minerva, but to have exposed tions and ages, are pressed into the service 
this more contract in Latin if I could have }—frequently only a few words from each, 
got it printed. Any scurrile pamphlet is fitted into the context ina sort of literary 
welcome to our mercenary stationers in Eng- mosaic, wonderful to examine. Never was 
lish, but in Latin they will not deal.” When criticism less happy than that of Granger, 
he gets upon the subject of abuses in the that “if he had made more use of his in- 
Church (which he probably considered as vention, and less of his commonplace book, 
among Minerva’s secrets), and wishes to his work would perhaps have been more 
lash out into that classical billingsgate of valuable than it is.” No one would have 
which critics were once so fond, he gives us been more disgusted at so mistaken a com- 
whole pages of original Latin. ¢ It is not plimentthan Democritus himself. He would 
fair to say of it, as has been said, that it is have us believe, indeed, with that affectation 
a mere cento of quotations, though it is true from which no author seems quite to es- 
that such is the title which Burton himself cape, that he wrote his treatise somewhat in 
bestows upon it in his preface, perhaps with | haste :— 
: hee 4 ge aa 

Isboriously collected this eento out of divers,“ L@asenforeed, as a bear doth her whelps, 

cs ei to bring forth this confused lump; I had not 
writers.” He professes also, though only ‘time to lick it into form, as she doth her 
half in earnest, to use the shield of author- | young ones, but even so to publish it as it 
ity against those who might feel offended at | was first written, guidquid in buccam venit ; 
the severity of his satire,—‘‘ It is not I, but in an extemporean style (as I commonly do 
they, that say it.” Yet, while the author | all other exercises), effudi quidquid dictavit 
thus guarded himself against ill-natured crit- nen mene - iy yaa pI tron 
ics by this self-denying ordinance at the out- | = | de cede se k ee 

- y speak. 

set, he would have been little pleased to have 


heard this term applied to it by any one ex-| It is remarkable to find so acute a critic as 
cept himself. If it be a cento, it is not to Dr, Ferriar accepting this statement of Bur- 
that fact that it owes either its interest or | ton’s as a true history of his authorship, and 
its reputation. No work ever more fully il- | believing that he poured his quotations out 
lustrated the words of Horace— on paper as fast as they came into his head. 
“ Tantum series juncturaque pollet.” On the contrary, Burton’s arrangement is, 

* Hist. of Leicestershire, vol. iii. part i. p. 558. as has been already observed, a peculiar ex- 

t See part i. sect. 2, memb. 3, subs. 15. cellency in his book, and shows it to have 
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been the careful labor of probably many 
years. 

The professed object of the book is to anat- 
omize the passion of Melancholy; to trace 
its nature, its causes, and its possible cure. 
If any one shall ask the reason for his choice 
of a subject— 


“T write of me by being busie 
to avoid melancholy.” I can peradventure 
affirm with Marius in Sallust, that which 
others hear or read of I felt and practised 
myself; they get their knowledge from 
books, I from melancholising. . . . I would 
help others out of a fellow-feeling ; and as 
that vertuous lady did of old, being a leper 
herself, bestow all her portion to build an 
hospital for lepers, I will spend my time and 
knowledge, which are my greatest fortunes, 
for the common good of all.” 


Perhaps we have a truer reason, or at 
least one which had its share in leading him 
to authorship, in the confession that he was 
conscious of a considerable store of out-of- 
the-way reading, which might make an enter- 
taining book ;—“ I had a kind of imposthume 
in my head, which I was very desirous to be 
unladen of, and could imagine no fitter evac- 
uation than this.” Burton’s medical studies 
must excuse the metaphor, which is certainly 
rather professional than delicate; but we 
must not allow its apparent humility to be 
caught at as a precedent; there are a great 
many authors the contents of whose brains 
can never have been such a burden to them 
as to justify the “ unlading” of them upon 
the public. He writes under the name of 
Democritus junior, because the original 
Democritus cut up and anatomized beasts— 


“To find out the seat of this atra bilis or 
melancholy, whence it proceeds and how it 
is engendered in men’s bodies, to the intent 
he might better cure it in himself, by his 
writings and observations teach others how 
to prevent and avoid it. Which good in- 
tent of his Hippocrates highly commended, 
Democritus junior is therefore bold to imi- 
tate, and because he left it imperfect, and it 
is now lost, euasi succentariator Democriti, 
to revive again, prosecute, and finish it in 
this treatise.” 


He had another reason for his choice of 
an alias :— 


‘“‘ Never so much cause of laughter as now: 
never so many fools and madmen. ’Tis not 
one Democritus will serve turn to laugh in 
these days; we have now need of a Democri- 
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tus to laugh at Democritus, one jester to 
flout another, one fool to flear at an another, 
—a great Stentorian Democritus, as big as 
that Rhodian Colossus: for now, as Salis- 
buriensis said in his time, tolus mundus his- 
trionem agit—the whole world: plays the 
fool; we have a new theatre, a new scene, a 
new comedy of errors, a new company of 
personate actors; Volupie Sacre (as Cal- 
cagninus wittily feigns in his Apologues) are 


celebrated all the world over, where all the 


actors were madmen and fools, and ever 
hour changed habits, or took that whic 
came next.” 


He admits that some might object against 
him that he, as a beneficed divine, might 
have more fitly written sermons; but of that 
class of works he “ saw no such great need ;” 
there being already “so many commentaries, 
treatises, pamphlets, expositions, sermons, 
that whole teams of oxen cannot draw them.” 
The reader of Burton need only turn to the 
“Cure of Despair” in the last division of 
his treatise, in order to feel assured that if 
the writer had thought fit to devote his ex- 
traordinary stores of lecrning and powers of 
composition to pulpit oratory, Donne would 
have had a formidable rival in his less known 
contemporary. But the pulpit was not his 
favorite line ; and it was probably rather his 
studentship at Christchurch than his delib- 
erate choice which led him to take holy or- 
ders. ‘I am,” says he, “ by my profession 
a divine, and by mine inclination a physi- 
cian.” Yet he entertained the idea of some 
future publication more in the way of his 
calling.—“If this my discourse be over- 
medicinal, or savor too much of humanity, I 
promise thice that I will hereafter make thee 
amends in some treatise of divinity.”—One 
feels curious to know what sort of sermons he 
preached to the good people of St. Thomas’ 
in Oxford, and whether, on the one hand, he 
took any pains to adapt his powers to their 
level, or they, on the other, had any distinct 
appreciation of their learned vicar. The 
only thing recorded of him in connection 
with his parochial duties there, so far as we 
are aware, is, that he built the south porch 
of the church A.D. 1621, and always adminis- 
tered the bread at the Holy Communion in 
the wafer form. 

He professes to find the disease of which 
he treats—* melancholy madness ”—so uni- 
versal amongst mankind, that almost no con- 
dition is free from it. ‘ You shall find that 
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kingdoms and provinces are melancholy, 
cities and families, all creature, vegetal, sen- 
sible, and rational—that all sorts, sects, ages, 
conditions, are out of tune. Folly, melan- 
choly, madness, are but one disease; delir- 
ium is a common name to all. All fools are 
mad, though some madder than others. And 
who is not a fool? who is free from melan- 
tholy ? who is not touched more or less in 
habit or disposition?” In fact, the whole 
of this portion of his preface is but a sermon 
ppon the text of the Stoic philosopher, that 
all men were mad—Stoics themselves in- 
cluded. He sets to work to establish this 
thesis in the most comprehensive manner. 
Solomon, he shows, was a fool by his own 
confession (Prov. 23: 2), and St. Paul him- 
self admits that he was occasionally no bet- 
ter. Socrates, after consulting all the phi- 
losophers in order to find out a wise man, 
came to the conclusion “ that all men were 
fools ;” and other philosophers say the same 
of him. As to learned men in general, you 
have only to listen to their deliberately re- 
corded opinions of each other to be con- 
vinced that they are the greatest fools in the 
world. He cunningly anticipates a possible 
retort of the reader on this point—- Democ- 
ritus, that common flouter of folly was ridic- 
ulous himself.” He quotes an old law maxim, 
to the effect that “ all women are ordinarily 
fools ;” but let no fair reader feel aggrieved, 
for such are all men also. Of all estates, 
and of all ages, “ youth is mad—stulti adoles- 
centuli; old age little better—deliri senes.” 
The only man whom he would allow to have 
a taste of wisdom is Theophrastus, who re- 
gretted his own death “ because he was just 
then beginning to be wise ”—at one hundred 
and seven years old; which, as Burton ob- 
serves, was rather late in the day. But not 
only individuals ~ “ kingdoms, provinces, 
and politick bodies, are liable likewise, sensi- 
ble and subject to this disease.” Those who 
lived to see the French Reign of Terror 
might have well discussed such a theory in 
a more earnest strain than Burton’s. Bishop 
Butler, walking in his garden with his chap- 
lain in those terrible days, turned round to 
his companion after an interval of medita- 
tion, and asked him seriously whether he 
thought it possible for nations, like men, to 
have fits of insanity ? There were phenom- 
ena in that Revolution which were sufficient 
to justify the bishop’s speculation. Our pres- 
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ent author pushes his argument still further, 
Even animals have this melancholy mad- 
ness. ‘ Put a bird in a cage, he will die for 
sullenness; or a beast in a pen, and take his 
young ones or companions from him, and see 
what effect it will cause.” And even what 
he calls “ vegetals” are liable (so he will 
have it) to the same diseases. Lead is “ sat- 
urnine by nature ;” and a plant, if removed, 
will pine away. 

Of course, our author observes, his is not 
the popular doctrine. On the contrary, we 
all think ourselves wise; and this is, in truth 
—and he quotes Solomon, Pliny, and Seneca 
to the point—the most indisputable symp- 
tom of folly. Never was a wiser age than 
his own, he says, if one could take its own 
testimony. 


‘‘ In former times they had but seven wise 
men}; now, you can scarce find so many fools. 
Thales sent the golden éripos, which the 
fishermen found, and which the oracle com- 
manded to be given to the wisest, to Bias, 
Bias to Solon, etc. Ifsuch a thing were now 
found, we should all fight for it, as the three 
goddesses did for the golden apple—we are 
so wise. We have women politicians, chil- 
dren metaphysicians ; every silly fellow can 
square a circle, make perpetual motions, find 
the philosopher’s stone, interpret Apoca- 
lypsis, make new theoricks, a new system of 
the world, new logic, new philosophy, ete. 
We think so well of ourselves, and that is an 
ample testimony of much folly.” 


After a very long exordium—which is, 
however, one of the best parts of the book— 
he proceeds to treat of melancholy as to—1. 
Its nature; 2. Its causes; 3. Its symptoms. 
He gives a most elaborate synopsis, as a kind 
of index to the work, in which all the heads 
of his discourse are indicated in their sec- 
tions, members, and subsections. Whether 
this was for his own amusement, or as a kind 
of solemn joke upon the subtleties of the 
schoolmen’s logical divisions and subdivi- 
sions, one can scarcely tell; certainly he 
could not expect many of his readers to en- 
ter upon the study in the severely philosophi- 
cal spirit which such an apparatus implies— 
to “take up melancholy as a science,” in 
modern Oxford language. At any rate, 
modern students will be rather apt to run 
on delighted with the rich flow of quaint an- 
ecdote and quotation, bewildered in a pleas- 
ant maze (for Burton’s digressions are of the 





longest and boldest), than to pause from 
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time to time to take up the several steps of 
the discussion, or observe carefully that 
“ subsection 7” is a branch of “ member 3.” 
It is only the critical reader of Burton who 
will feel himself bound to this more system- 
atic, and Jess luxurious, proceeding. 

After premising that no man is free from 
disease of some kind—a position which we 
believe is still held by the faculty—he pro- 
ceeds to a preliminary “ digression” as to 
the anatomy of the body and of the mind. 
The first we may leave unnoticed: medical 
technicalities are not lively reading at the 
best, and the anatomical science of two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago is not very valuable. 
He has certainly done his best to give his 
readers something of the poetry of science, 
even in dealing with this very technical sub- 
ject; showing how “ the brain ” in the high- 
est region is, as it were, “a privy counsellor 
and chancellor to the heart,” which (in the 
second region, the chest) “as a king keeps 
his court, and by his arteries communicates 
life to the whole body ;” while in the third 
or lower region “ the liver resides as a legate 
a latere ;” and the lungs is “ the town-clark 
or cricr, as an orator to a king; annexed to 
the heart to express his thoughts by voice.” 
The anatomy of the soul is more curious, 
though it is about the hardest reading in the 
book, and has no doubt turned back many a 
lazy reader who has opened Burton in search 
of amusement. But we will not stop now to 
examine how “ there be in all fourteen spe- 
cies of the understanding.” Let us proceed 
to ascertain what this “melancholy,” atra 
bilis, is. There is one species of it ‘in dis- 
position,” “which comes and goes upon 
every small occasion of sorrow, need, sick- 
ness, etc.,” with which this treatise will have 
nothing to do; in this sense, “ melancholy 
is the character of mortality.” It is melan- 
choly proper, “in habit, morbus chronicus,” 
with which we have todo. Burton accepts 
what he calls the “ common” definition of it, 
“a kind of dotage without a fever, having 
for his ordinary companions fear and sadness 
without any apparent occasion.” * Those 

* It has been more than insinuated, by Dibdin 
and others, that the author of this Anatomy, the 
prey of so many literary pirates, was himself, to a 
certain extent, a copyist. That there were abun- 
dance of treatises on melancholy, in all languages, 
before the appearance of his book, is of course 
true ; and that he made free use of them in the way 


of reference and quotation, he declares himself in 
his ample footnotes. It would require a research 


who are most liable to it are persons either 
“ of a black, or of a high sanguine complex- 
ion” (which gives rise to different forms of 
the disease, which shows itself in more violent 
symptoms in the latter temperament); but 
indeed, our author goes on to say, “I can- 
not except any complexion, any age, condi- 
tion, sex, or age, but fools and stoics, which 
(according to Synesius) are never troubled 
with any manner of passion.” We do not 
know how far the philosophers may be 
pleased with an exemption granted in such 
company, but it may be some comfort to 
the fools in these days of universal wisdom. 
On the other hand, we fear that some of our 
very saturnine and disagreeable friends, if 
they study Burton, will shelter themselves 
under his authority, and set down to their 
superior genius what is due to their bad di- 
gestion. ‘ Generally, saith Rhasis, the finest 
wits and most gencrous spirits are, before 
other, obnoxious to it.” It will be a great 
temptation to those who feel themselves 
“dull, heavy, lazy,” “ uncheerful in counte- 
nance and not pleasant to behold,” to plead 
that these are the tokens of a superior mind, 
when they find it here remarked of the same 
characters that “ their memories are for the 
most part good, they have happy wits and 
excellent apprehensions.” Even the author- 
ity of Aristotle is quoted to the same effect. 
There may be an unpleasant amount of truth 
in the theory. The temper which sees a sad- 


into forgotten literature almost as laborious as Bur- 
ton’s own, to refute this charge effectually. But 
the definition of melancholy just quoted from his 
pages, affords a convenient opportunity of showing, 
by an examination of one particular instance, how 
far the author was likely to take any thing at sec- 
ond-hand. One of the books to which he is thought 











to have been indebted is A Treatise of Melancholie, 
by Timothy Bright, M.D., first printed in 1586. 
| [The work is very scarce, and the British Museum 
| has only an imperfect copy.] There is no question 
| but that Burton made use of the book, for he quotes 
| from it, or refers to it, more than once. And there 
lare several passages in the old physician’s work 
| from which at first sight it might appear that the 
| later writer had borrowed. For instance, Bright's 
| definition of melaucholy is “a doting of the reason 

through vaine feare, procured by fault of the mel- 
anchulic humour.” Now, upon comparing this 
with Burton’s, as given above, it will be seen that 
the terms are the same. But when we come to ex- 
amine the process by which the later author ar- 
rives at his definition, we see that Bright got his 
term “dotage’”’ from Aretseus ; * of the reason” 
from Montaltus, Albertus, Bottonus, etc. ; “ fear,” 
as a necessary ingredient, from Hercules de Sax- 
onia, ete. ; and “ black choler,” or “the melan- 
| cholic humor,’ as the cause, from Paul of Zgina. 
| Both had probably recourse to the same authori- 
} ties, and hence the resemblance. 





























ness and a weariness in all thing@® is the 
scourge of a higher nature than the buoyant 
animalism which finds delight in every hour 
of existence. There may be a moral lesson 
in discontent. Ennui, says a preacher of no 
ordinary powers, * “is one of the signatures 
of man’s immortality.” It is “a thing” says 
another writer, ¢ “which fools never know, 
and clever men only dispel by active exer- 
tion.” Omnia vanitas has more than one 
interpretation. 

As to the causes of melancholy, the au- 
thor runs into some very fantastic digressions. 
“ How far the power of spirits and devils doth 
extend, and whether they can cause this or 
any other disease, is a serious question, and 
worthy to be considered.” Testimonies from 
various writers, of whom few readers will 
have heard, are produced in support of both 
sides of the question ; but the author’s sym- 
pathies are plainly with the demonologists. 
Some strange speculations on the subject he 
cannot indeed admit, as, for instance, that 
these devils are corporeal, as David Crusius 
and others would have it; Bodine even being 
so particular as to note that “ in their proper 
shapes they are round.” Leo Suavius, a 
Frenchman, will have “the ayre to be as 
full of them as snow falling in the skies; ” 
and Paracelsus “ stiffly maintains” that ‘ the 
air is not so full of flies in summer as it is 
at all times of invisible devils ”—a very un- 
comfortable doctrine. Not that they are in- 
visible at all times and to all people ; “ that 
holy man Ketellus, in Nubrigensis, had an 
especial grace to see devils, and to talk with 
them.” Facius Cardan, father of the great 
physician, an. 1491, 13th August (the son, 
who records it, is very properly exact as to 
the date), “conjured up seven devils in 
Greek apparel, about forty years of age, 
some ruddy of complexion, and some pale ; ” 
nay, we are told a few pages further on that 
he had one—* an aerial devil ”—* bound to 
him for twenty and eight years.” Was it to 
learn physic that he served this apprentice- 
ship? Burton is careful not to commit him- 
self to the truth either of these philosophers’ 
speculations or of their personal experiences ; 
but he declares his own belief that “ whirl- 
winds, and tempestuous storms, which our 
meteorologists generally refer to natural 


* F. W. Robertson. 
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causes, are far more often caused by those 
aerial devils in their several quarters”— 
“‘tripudium agentes” — “rejoicing in the 
death of a sinner.” How far they are influ- 
ential in producing melancholy he leaves un- 
decided; but he thinks that this humor has 
been rightly termed by Serapion ‘“ balneum 
diaboli, the devil’s bath,” as inviting him to 
come into it. 
Besides evil spirits and magicians, their 
servants, he holds that the stars may be 
disposing cause. The conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter in Libra, or Saturn and the moon 
in Scorpio, is significant of future madness 
or melancholy. There can be no question 
as to Burton’s own belief in judicial astrol- 
ogy. He apologizes for it gracefnlly—“ Nam 
et doctis hisce erroribus versatus sum ”—and 
professes that he does not carry his belief to 
an extreme. ‘The stars “do incline, but 
not compel—agunt non cogunt ;” but he will 
not waste time in arguing with those who 
“will attribute no vertue at all to the heav- 
ens, or to sun or moon, more than to their 
signs at an innkeeper’s post ;” to his view, 
“the heaven is a great book whose letters 
are the stars, wherein are written many 
strange things for such as can read.” 
Passing from these more fantastical specu- 
lations, we come to certain causes of Melan- 
choly more commonly recognized. Worse 
than all devils or witches, or adverse con- 
junctions of the planets, are the malignant 
Genii of Diet and Air. Six non-natural * 
things there are, “so much spoken of 
amongst physicians,” in which lie the causes 
of all diseases, this of ‘‘ black choler” in- 
cluded ; and these are Diet, Air, Secretions, 
Exercise, Sleep, and the Passions. Of these, 
Diet stands first in the opinion of all physi- 
cians. ‘It is the mother of diseases, let the 
father be what he will,” says Fernel, the 
great French physician. Burton supplies a 
very full collection of precepts as to what 
particular articles of food are to be chosen 
or avoided; but as he is impartial in his 
quotations from all the celebrated authorities 
in ancient medicine, and as doctors prover- 
bially disagree, the result to the anxious in- 
quirer is not altogether satisfactory. ‘Go- 


* The term non-natural was fashionable in the 
medical science of that day. It was applied to 
such cases of diseases as were not congenital. A 
namesake of the author of the Anatomy, Jolin Bur- 


a 





+ Sir Bulwer Lytton (in a letter to Lady Bless- 
ington). 





ton, M.D., of York, wrote a Treatise on the Non- 
naturals, in 1788. 
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mesius doth immoderately extol sea-fish, in the conversation of a living philosopher, 
which others as much vilifie ” “ Messarius but at which your self-conceit takes no of- 
commends salmon, which Bruerinus contra- | fence in one whose only personality is a title- 
dicts ;” Paulus Jovius “commends lam-’ page. Beer, on the other hand, our author 
preys, and saith none speak against them | strongly commends, though in opposition to 
but inepti and scrupulosi—some scrupulous | authorities : ‘ ’Tis a most wholesome and a 
persons.” Carp is a fish of which, says our | pleasant drink,” and much the better for the 
author, “I know not what to determine;”| hop, that rarefies it, and hath an especial 
it “ hath a taste of mud, as Franciscus dl vertue against melancholy.” It may be very 
suetus poetically defines in his Liber de | fairly surmised that Christchurch brewed 
Aquatilibus” (and as we can prosaically con- | good ale in those days, and that Democritus 
firm from personal experience); nevertheless, | junior patronized the tap. He had sense 
“ Freitagius extols it for an excellent whole- | enough, no doubt, to recognize the truth of 
some meat,” “and so do most of our coun-/ one golden rule in the matter of dietaries, 
try gentlemen.” The present Leo Rusticus, | which he quotes as being as ancient as Hip- 
Esq., prefers Scotch salmon, we are bound | pocrates—that what a man relishes most 
to say in justice to his taste. Venison is | commonly agrees with him. 

still “a pleasant meat, in great esteem with| Unwholesome air, excess or defect of sleep 
us at our solemn feasts ;” and we conscien- | and exercise, and other neglects of the body, 
tiously dissent from the dictum, though it | are set down as proximate causes of melan- 
were fortified by the opinions of a thousand | choly. So also, disordered passions, which 
physicians, Greek, Latin, French, or Eng-/| are dwelt on at considerable length in Aris- 
lish, that it is “a melancholy meat, and be- | totelian fashion. On the great question of 
gets bad blood.” No doubt, as Burton| the connection between matter and spirit— 
says, it ought to be well prepared by cook-| ‘how the body, being material, worketh 
ery ;” and it could only have been the atro- | upon the immaterial soul ”—he is content to 
cious culinary arrangements in the kitchen | refer us to Cornelius Agrippa and Lemnius 
at Christchurch in his days that could have | in their treatises on occult philosophy. We 
induced the assertion that it is “ generally | cannot boast of an acquaintance with these 
bad, and seldom to be used.” On another | learned writers, but can guess that they 
point we are quite willing to agree with| leave the humiliating fact pretty much as 
him; we recommend no dyspeptic student | they found it. It is a most anomalous and 
to eat horse (not if he knows it). Even inexplicable state of things, that merely be- 
“ young foals” we should be shy of recom- | cause a man’s internal cooking apparatus is 
mending as an article of diet, although/a little out of order, he should go nigh 
“commonly eaten in Spain, and to furnish|to hating all his neighbors, and making 
the navies often used.” Some revelations as | all his neighbors hate him ; that a good di- 
to certain tins of preserved meats supplied | gestion should be the root of nine-tenths of 
to her Britannic Majesty’s ships lead us to|the moral virtues: but so it is. And when 
think that these delicacies are still in vogue | will society listen to the plea which our hon- 
with navy contractors. Wine is set down | est anatomist puts forth on behalf of those 
by the authorities as a great cause of head-| unfortunate mortals, who find their moral 
melancholy. ‘ Guianerius (Tract, 15, c. 2) | and intellectual being “so tied and capti- 
tells a story of two Dutchmen to whom he/| vated by their inferior senses?” This 
gave entertainment in his house, that in one | melancholy,” says he, “‘ deserves to be pitied 
month’s space were both melancholy by | of all men, and to be respected with a ten- 
drinking of wine; one did nought but sing, |der compassion.” Pity, indeed! we wish 
the other sigh.” A melancholy Dutchman | the unfortunate dyspeptic may get it. No 
keeping up a perpetual chant must have been | —if a man wants pity let him break his leg, 
a guest that no one but an experimental | and get laid up comfortably for six wecks. 
physician would have entertained long. One| Then he shall enjoy all the luxury of con- 
great delight in reading old Burton is that | centrating upon himself the interest and 
you never feel certain when Democritus in} sympathies of a whole household—nay, a 
telling his gravest stories, is not laughing at | whole neighborhood. Bright eyes shall 
you in his sleeve ;—not an agreeable feature | watch him, eager to anticipate his every wish, 


























fair hands shall minister to his necessities, | 
and fairy forms hover about, slaves to his 
bidding. But let him get up in the morn- 
ing, sound in wind and limb to all appear- 
ance, with nothing particular to complain of, 
only feeling asif he had got the whole world 
upon his shoulders, like Atlas, and was on 
the point of breaking down under it—heavy 
as if with the shadow of some unknown ca- 
lamity—with all the little troubles of life 
magnified in his mental focus, like those 
hideous water-monsters in thé hydro-oxygen 
microscope—“ agclastos, mestus, cogitabun- 
dus—looking as if he had newly come forth 
of Trophonius’ den ”—(do we not know the 
symptoms as well as old Burton ?)—and see 
how much pity or respect such an unhappy 
sufferer is likely to meet with from this pres- 
ent hard-hearted generation. Democritus 
had surely experienced the tender sympa- 
thies of some of his Christchurch friends 
when he wrote as follows :— 


‘Tt is an ordinary thing for such as are 
sound, to laugh at this dejected pusillanim- 
ity, and those other symptoms ef melan- 
choly, to make themselves merry with them, 
and to wonder at such, as toyes and trifles 
which may be resisted and withstood if they 
will themselves ; but let him that so won- 
ders, consider with himself, that if a man 
should tell him on a sudden that some of his 
especial friends were dead, could he choose 
but grieve? or set him upon a steep rock, 
where he should be in danger to be precipi- 
tated, could he be secure? Yea, but you in- 
fer that such men have a just cause to 
grieve, a true object of fear: so have mel- 
ancholy men an inward cause, a perpetual 
fume and darkness, causing grief, fear, sus- 
picion, which they carry with them—an ob- 
ject which cannot be removed, but sticks as 
close, and is as inseparable, as a shadow to 
a body; and who can expel or overrun his 
shadow? Remove heat of the liver, a cold 
stomach, weak spleen—take away the cause, 
and then bid them not grieve nor fear, or be 
heavy, dull, lumpish: otherwise counsel can 
do little good: you may as well bid him 
that is sick of an ague not be dry, or him 
that is wounded not to feel pain.” 


So much for the nature and the causes of 
melancholy ; the second part of our treatise 
concerns its cure. A hard matter, the au- 
thor tells us, but not impossible. He no- 
tices some proposed remedies only to reject 
them. He advises—and we trust our pres- 
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recourse to what, by a rather curious antici- 
pation, he calls ‘* magnetical cures” or in 
more plain language, “ diabolical means” 
—that is, spells, charms, incantations, and 
the like. Sorcerers, he says, are common 
enough in every village—-“‘ and they have 
commonly St. Catherine’s wheel printed in 
the roof of their mouth, or in some other 
part about them ”—a trade-mark which it 
may be useful thus to note for the protec- 
tion of the ingenuous public who attend 
modern séances, and by which we recom- 
mend them to make a point of testing the 
genuine article—taking care not to get their 
fingers bitten. Paracelsus will have it that 
no one shall take it in hand to deal with 
melancholy, who is not at once “a magi- 
cian, a chymist, a philosopher, and an as- 
trologer.” Burton is cautious as to giving 
any decided opinion of his own as to the 
possibility of such means of cure, but he 
holds them to be plainly unlawful. He ad- 
mits, nevertheless, that there is a supernat- 
ural Vis medicatrix, to which we may law- 
fully apply, and of which all “vertue of 
stones, herbs, plants, seeds, etc.,” are but 
“intermediate ministers ;” and he weaves 
very gracefully together, in his own peculiar 
style, the acknowledgment of the heathen 
poet—~ A Jove principium”—the moral 
contained in the fable of Hercules and the 
wagoner, and the golden precept which was 
so fully recognized by the good physicians 
of old—Galen, Crato, Leelius, and their fol- 
lowers—“ Sine oratione et invocatione Det 
nihil facias.” 

The sovereign cures for melancholy are to 
be sought in accordance with what we have 
seen of its nature and its causes. Greater 
than all wizards, astrologers or physicians 
are the “ three Salernitan doctors—Dr. Mer- 
ryman, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet ”— 
‘* Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 

Hee tria,—mens leta, requies, moderata 

dieta.”’ * 

This was one of the celebrated maxims of 
the School of Salerno, which, under the 
Lombard princes, rose to the highest re- 
nown throughout Europe. It was there 
that the Arabian chemists and physicians 
taught the secrets of the East. Paris for 

* See Regimen Sanitatis Salerni; or the School 
of Salerne, etc. 4to. London: 1649. This edition 


has a very indifferent translation of the Latin max- 
ims into English verse. Burton appears to have 





ent readers will agree with him—not to have 


quoted from a Latin prose version. 
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sciences, Bonn for law, Orleans for success- 
ful writers, Salerno for medicine,—is the 
distribution of Thomas Aquinas. The max- 
ims of this school were condensed into a con- 
venient set of aphorisms in rhymed Latin 
verse of the twelfth century, and were trans- 
lated into various languages. On the pre- 
cept quoted above, Burton rests as the 
foundation of all sound treatment of this 
terrible disease. ‘ Make a melancholy man 
fat,” saith Rhasis, “and thou hast finished 
the cure.” Let him that is vexed with this 
Nemesis of the body, look well to his diet 
above all things. And in this, says Bur- 
ton very sensibly, ‘I conclude our own ex- 
perience is the best physician—let every 
man observe and be a law unto himself.” 
He reminds us of the Emperor Tiberius’ 
remark, which we have since freely trans- 
lated into a proverb, that “a man after thirty 
is cither a fool or a physician.” He approves 
of the Roman custom of taking the chief 
meal at the close of the day; a point of 
medical discipline in which our physicians 
of the last generation made a perverse step 
backwards, tormenting the unhappy dyspep- 
tic with raw mutton-chops at one o'clock. 


‘The Choaspis in Persia was preferred by 
the Persian kings before wine itself.” Some- 
thing depends, no doubt, on the quality of 
the Persian wine ; we have tasted homemade 
British, to which any water—even “still, 
white, and thick, like that of Nilus in 
Zigypt ”—would have been preferable. 
Good air, again, is an essential point in 
the case. Upon this Burton makes a long 
and amusing digression, carrying his reader 
all round the habitable globe in search of it, 
where we shall not follow him. A good sit- 
uation should be chosen for a house, bear- 
ing in mind that “the best soile commonly 
yields the worst aire.” ‘“ A dry sandy spot ” 
— rather hilly than plain”—*“a cotswold 
country ”—with a pleasant prospect, are what 
he would recommend; the last alone ‘ will 
ease melancholy, as Gomesius contends.” 
“Our country gentlemen” are too apt, in 
his mind, to “build in bottoms, or near 





woods.” Some, indeed, “suppose that a 
thick, foggy air helps the memory;” and 
(we fear the compliment is rather malicious 
to the sister university) “Camden commends 
the site of Cambridge because it is so near 
the fens.” But of all remedies, change of 


On the other hand, Burton and his learned | air is that which works wonders. ‘No bet- 


authorities forbid a variety of dishes, which 
modern experience more reasonably con- 
cludes, under limitations, to be conducive to 
easy digestion ; much more so than the cut- 
and-come-again at what our ancestors used 
to call “ wholesome roast and boiled.” In 
nothing did the national obstinacy and prej- 
udice of Englishmen maintain its ground 
longer against reason and conviction, than 
in the deeply seated belief in the virtues of 
the national cookery. No doubt our hered- 
itary jealousy of France had much to do 
with it. 

“ Water,” says Burton, “ should be good.” 
“ Rain-water is purest ;” next in merit is 
“that which riseth in the east and run- 
neth eastward, from flinty, chalky, gravelly 
ground.” We confess to a very limited ex- 
perience of water as a beverage, except un- 
der the modifications admitted by our tem- 
perance poet in June last ;* certainly, if we 


drank it, we should like it good. There! 


used to be some in Burton’s time, “ in Tur- 

kie, Persia, India (as our merchants ob- 

serve), as good as our beer; ” but that, we 

are afraid has been drunk out long since. 
* Blackwood’ s Magazine, vol. 1xxxix. p. 749. 


| 


ter physic for a melancholy man than change 
| of air and variety of places, to travel abroad 
| and see fashions.” It is no new fancy of our 
fashionable physicians to order their patients, 
who are suffering from the complications of 
nervousness or indigestion, to the sea or to 
| the German baths ; their predecessors in the 
dark ages appear to have attached quite as 
| much weight to such prescriptions. No need 
to quote Rhasis, Montaltus, Celsus, etc. ; let 
one testimony from “that great doctor,” 
Lelius a Fonte Eugubinus, stand for all ; he 
notes at the end of several of his recorded 
consultations, and doubtless with perfect 
truth—* Many other things helped; but 
change of air was that which wrought the 
cure, and did most good.” 

Exercise, both of body and mind, is al- 
most of equal virtue in the curative process. 
All nature, says the philosopher, delights in 
exercise. ‘The heavens themselves run 





continually round; the sun riseth and set- 
teth; the moon increaseth and decreaseth ; 
stars and planets keep their constant mo. 
tions; the air is still tossed by the winds; 
the waters ebb and flow, to their conserva- 





| tion no doubt, to teach us that we should 
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ever be in action.” The whole of this chap- 
ter, which treats of “‘ Exercise rectified,” is 
rich in anecdote and allusion, “ to the sweet 
content and capacity of the reader,” as Bur- 
ton himself says of other books ; but we must 
not now linger over it. He holds all amuse- 
ments to be innocent, which have an inno- 
cent intent; even stage-plays and dancing 
—‘‘ howsoever they be heavily censured by 
some severer Catoes” —are allowable, he 
thinks, to frail mortality in search of recre- 
ation. He will subscribe heartily, he says, 
to King James’ declaration in favor of 
‘“‘ May-games, wakes, and Whitsun ales.” 
Yet he is not ignorant that there are higher 
and better things, even as relaxation, for the 
mind. The Christchurch student knows no 
delight like that which he enjoys amongst 
his favorite books—* so great pleasure, such 
sweet content than is in study.” He would 
himself prescribe no better remedy, in most 
cases, than “ the learning of some art or sci- 
ence.” This method of cure will hardly be- 
come so popular as change of air and liberal 
amusement. The modern Aisculapius may 
safely counsel to the pale invalid who has 
had too much work or too much idleness, a 
moor in Scotland, or a trip to Hamburg, and 
pocket his fee with the consciousness of hav- 
ing at least given a palatable prescription ; 
but it would be striking out a novel line, and 
one which would perhaps hardly pay, to ad- 
vise him forthwith to “demonstrate a prop- 
osition in Euclide his five last books, extract 
a square root,” or even to study “ that pleas- 
ant tract of Machometes Bragdedinus, De 
Superficierum Divisionibus,” or “ read Scal- 
iger, De Emendatione Temporum, and Peta- 
vius, his adversary, till he understand them.” 
The reader fancies he sees the smile on De- 
mocritus’ face here; has all the rest of this 
grave advice been really badinage? He is 
not much re-assured by what follows: “If 
those other do not affect him, and his means 
be great, to employ his purse and fill his 
head he may go and find the philosopher’s 
stone.” They who are scarcely so ambitious 
as to embark upon this last discovery, may 
amuse themselves with lighter experiments ; 
as, for instance, “ Cornelius Drible his per- 
petual motion;” or that friend of whom 
*‘ Marcellus Vrenken, an Hollander,” makes 
mention as being ‘about an instrument” 
(perhaps he has finished it by this time) 
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which he can see what is going on under an- 
other horizon. The temptation held out to 
human curiosity in this last invention would 
seem to be almost irresistible. 

Sleep, in the next place, should be at- 
tended to; Paracelsus holds it to be “ the 
chiefest thing in all physic.” ‘ Some cannot 
sleep for witches and fascinations ;” it may 
be so with some of our present readers ; it 
may possibly have been so with ourselves, 
when we were * callidus juventa ;” but those 
days are past. The spell of fascination is 
not woven that can now distract our philo- 
sophical repose. ‘‘To read some pleasant 
author till he be asleep,” is open to objection 
unless your bed-curtains have been steeped 
in a fire-proof solution; but of all recipes 
against wakefulness we must protest against 
that of ZEtius (even though he be the man who 
was “thrice consul”), who orders the patients 
“a sup of vinegar as they go to bed.” “ Rha- 
sis seems to deliberate about it.” Burton 
does not, apparently; “Isay, a nutmeg and 
ale, or a good draught of muscadine, with a 
tost or a nutmeg, or a posset of the same.” 
We say so, too—any thing but the vinegar. 

Last, and not least, in the cure, are “‘ miith, 
music, and merry company.” First, indeed, 
of the Salernitan trio, walks Dr. Merryman. 
His prescriptions are “ that sole nepenthes of 
Homer, Helena’s boule, Venus’ girdle, so 
renowned of old.” This atrabilious plague 
“begins with sorrow (saith Montanus), it 
xx«st be expelled with hilarity.” 

We are also furnished with several] excel- 
lent philosophical arguments as remedies 
against discontent, some of them more in- 
genious than practical. Are we melancholy 
from imprisonment or loss of liberty? We 
are to remember that no man is free; allare 
slaves—“ lovers to their mistresses, rich men 
to their gold, courtiers generally to lust and 
ambition, and all slaves to our affections.” 
As to imprisonment—“ we are all prisoners ; 
what is our life but a prison? In Muscovy 
and many northern parts they are imprisoned 
half the year in stoves; they dare not peep 
out for cold; at Aden, in Arabia, they are 
penned in all day long with that other ex- 
treme of heat.” We in England are im- 
prisoned by the sea. Asto banishment, that 
should be no cause for melancholy; “to a 
wise man there is no difference of climes ; 
friends are everywhere to him that behaves 





“* quo videbit qua in altero horizonte sit” —by 


himself well ; and a prophet is not esteemed 


_divell?” His banter upon this subject is 
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in his own country.” Our author has no| Not to be “too niggardly miserable of his 
sympathy with nostalgia. ‘’Tis a childish | purse;” nor “too bold to practise upon 
humor, to hone after home, to be discontent | himself; ” and above all things to have con- 
with that which others seek ; to prefer, as fidence in his physician. Wonderful is the 
base Islanders and Norwegians do, their | power of Imagination, both in producing and 
own rugged iland before Italy and Greece, | removing such diseases as this treatise deals 
the gardens of the world.” If, in spite of with. “Plures sanat, in quem plures conji- 
such impregnable arguments, any true Briton | dunt,” says Cardan ; and this is admitted by 
be still apt to prefer “ his own rugged iland,” | great physicians to have been a notable se- 
we can only give him the advice with which | cret of their success. 
Burton concludes his chapter—‘ Read Peter} It is not probable that many sufferers 
Alcionius his two books of this subject.” | will have recourse to the pharmacopeia of 
To the remedial powers of physic, techni- | the seventeenth century. It contains some 
cally so called, Burton is not altogether com- | strange items, both simples and compounds, 
plimentary. He finds good authorities who | which modern science has either lost or neg- 
maintain that those tribes who are so happy lected. Much to be desired were that stone 
as not to have invented doctors, live the called Chelidonius, “ found” (in those days) 
longest, and have the best health. “ Dis-| “in the belly of a swallow, which will cure 
marius Bleskenius, in his accurate descrip-| melancholics,” and “make them amijable 
tion of Island” (Iceland), assures his read-| and merry.” Or that species of loadstone 
ers that “ without physic or physician they which, “taken in parcels inward, it will” 
live many of them two hundred and fifty | (some say), “like viper’s wine ” (another de- 
years.” Certain ancient writers, in their de- | sideratum), “ restore youth.” All precious 
scription of our own island, observe, “ that | stones and jewels “ have excellent vertues to 
there was of old no use of physick among  pacifie the affections of the mind; and our 
us, and but little at this day, except it be | fair students will learn with great satisfac- 
for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting court- ' tion that this is the philosophical reason why 
iers, and stall-fed gentleman lubbers; the! men” (and we suppose women) “so much 
country people use kitchen physic.” He re-| covet to have them.” For the future, when 
minds us that Plato made it a sign of a cor- | the bride has a passion for sapphires, we 
rupt commonwealth, “where lawyers and shall know that she only values them for 
physicians did abound ;” and he tells ushow |their power to inspire pure and chaste 
one Canonherius, “a great doctor himself, | thoughts; if she rather affect topazes, it can 
one of their own tribe,” proves by sixteen only be in the hope that this stone “ will in- 
arguments that physic is “ no art at all; no, | crease wisdom,” as Cardan promises; or if 
not worthy of the name of a liberal science, | she has a fancy for a set of emeralds, it must 
but full of impostors, and does generally | be that, like Mercurialis, she admires the 
more harm than good.” “The devil him-|emerald “for his virtues in pacifying.” 
self was the first inventor of it ;” for Apollo | Even a parure of diamonds becomes a laud- 
claims it,—‘“ and who was Apollo but the | able object of female ambition, when we re- 
member that, in the philosophers’ system, 
very amusing, both here and elsewhere in | «it calmed anger, and strengthened wedded 
his book ; but he checks himself at last, an Jove ; and hence was called the Stone of 
recants—“ lest some physician should mis-/ Reconciliation.”* Of the much vaunted 
take me, and deny me physick yA@ I am | powers of Paracelsus’ aurum potabile—po- 
sick.” Apollo, he confesses, wa8 worthily | table gold t—grave doubts are to be enter- 
deified, and the art is‘noble and divine. | * See a pleasant chapter in De Barrera’s Gems 
Still, “a diserect and godly physician” will | @”¢ Jewels, partiv.c.i, , 
ae os A ; ere is the receipt, if any curious reader 
prefer dict to medicine; and it has been | likes to try it, from the Paris pharmacopsia : 
often found, as Lelius records in his con- | “ Dissolve ‘half an onnce of pure gold in two 
sultations, that “ after a deal of physic to no | UNCS Of agua regia (nitromuriatic acid), em- 
° | ploying a gentle heat; add one ounce of oil of 
purpose, left to themselves, they have re-| rosemary; shake the mixture, and the gold will 
covered.” quit the acid and unite with the oil, giving a beau- 
He has also scattered here and there, g | tiful yellow color. Decant it from off the acid 


few words of sound advice to the patient. | ounces of rectified spirits of wine.” 

















which remains at the bottom, and mix with fiftéen | ~~ 
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tained. It must have been a pretty-looking 
medicine; and we presume that the idea is | 
still preserved in the Dantzic liqueur known | 
as gold-water, with its floating particles of | 


virtue of amulets. He had been even more | 
incredulous; but— 


“ Being in the country in the vacation 
time not many years since, at Lindly, in 
Leicestershire, my father’s house, I first ob- 
served this amulet of a spider in a nut-shell 
lapped in silke, etc., so applied for an ague 
by my mother... . Among all other ex- 
periments, this, methought, was most absurd 
and ridiculous; I could see no warrant for 
it. Quid aranee cam febre? for what an- 


irons in the suture of the crown” may also 
be used ; and certainly, if that kind of treat- 
ment does not make a man lively, it is hard 
to say what will. Also (this must in ex- 


sgold-leaf. The author is doubtful as to the treme cases), ‘‘’tis not amiss to bore the 


skull with an instrument, to let out the fu- 
liginous vapors.” ‘‘ Guianerius cured a no- 
ble man in Savoy by boring alone, leaving 
the hole open a month together.” Gordo- 
nius (a canny Scot, we opine, rather of the 


| slow and prudent school, compared with his 


more dashing contemporaries) ‘‘ would have 
this to be tried last, when no other physick 
will serve.” 

A large portion of Burton’s treatise is 





tipathy! till at length, rambling amongst 
authors, as often I do, I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Mat- 
thiolus, repeated by Aldrovandus. I began 
to have a better opinion of it, and to give 
more credit to amulets, when I saw it in 
some cases answer to experience.” 


It is quite consonant with modern prac- 
tice and experience that for this complaint 
there is “‘no more present remedy than a 
cup of Wine or strong drink, if it be sobarly 
and opportunely used.” But we cannot hold 
with Avicenna’s opinion, that to be drunk 
is “excellent good physic ;” or recommend, 
with Magninus, that a patient “should be 
80 once a month at least,” even though such 
a grave philosopher as Seneca advises it. 
The sober reader will incline, with Burton, 
to think that such doctrines can only be 
maintained by “ heathens and dissolute Ara- 
bians.” He might have found, however, 
that such bacchanalian maxims were popu- 
lar in his favorite school of Salerno :— 

«Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vini, 
Hoc ter mane bibas iterum, et fuerit medi- 
cina. 
And again,— 


“« Singula post ova, pocula suma nova.” . 


The explanation given of this latter maxim 
is, “‘ Because an egg descendeth but slowly 
downward, and drink causeth it to de- 
scend.” * 

There are some other remedies suggested 
which bespeak a very vigorous practice 
amongst the ancient faculty.  Cardan pre- 
scribes rubbing with nettles till they blister 
the skin, which likewise Basardus Visontinus 
so much magnifies.” ‘Cauteries and hot 

) * Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. 
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taken up with a discussion of the symptoms, 
causes, and cure of love-melancholy (for 
‘¢ Love is a species of melancholy”) ; but on 
this branch of the subject we decline, for 
more reasons than one, to enter, except to 
extract the following result of a post-mor- 
tem examination of a lover, “ related out of 
Plato: ”"— 


“‘Empedocles the philosopher was pres- 
ent at the cutting-up of one that died for 
love; his heart was combust, his liver 
| smoakie, his lungs dried up, insomuch that 
he verily belived his soul was either sod or 
roasted through the vehemency of love’s 
fire.” —Part iii. Sect. 2, M. 3, 8S. 1. 


As we have before observed, it is often 
hard to discover when Burton is in earnest, 
and when he is merely indulging in a grave 
banter. Probably he did not always know 
himself. His mind was so abundantly 
stored with all varieties of reading, from 
the most fantastic cabalistic lore to the 
grandest and truest wisdom, that it was hard 
—or he was too dreamy—to separate the 
fanciful from the real. The canons of cred- 
ibility were not so definitely fixed in his time 
as they are in ours. He does not care to 
emancipate himself altogether from the creed 
of the vulgar of his own day; rather, his 
was@-mind which found congenial food both 
in what has been called “ the follies of sci- 
ence,” and inthe marvels of unlettered 
credulity. Of his belief in judicial astrology 
we have seen something already ; he is un- 
willing to doubt the existence of Zamias and 
Ineabi. Birds of Paradise that live on air 
and dew—the bleeding of a corpse at the 
touch of the murderer—the ‘ manifest ” 
raining of lemmer rats in Norway—are all 
brought forward as recognized facts, in the 
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way of illustration. In the middle of a grave | put something like a popular dress upon 
digression touching the motions of the heav- | Democritus junior as a substitute for that 
enly bodies, and the question as to whether | worthy himself. Nothing is further from 
the planets are inhabited, he stops to won- | our wish than that any one who has not yet 
der whether “ those two green children which | made his acquaintance, should content him- 
Nubrigensis speaks of in his time, that fell | self with an introduction inareview. At any 
from heaven, came from thence.” And he | rate, we may claim in this instance to stand 


seems to treat this quite as much as a mat- 
ter of scientific observation as Jupiter’s 
moons—which, he tells us, ‘‘I have seen 
myself.” There are those who surmise that 
Herodotus was smiling to himself when he 
remarked gravely that he knew more than 
he cared to tell about certain Egyptian mys- 
teries ; and we willingly leave to such saga- 
cious critics the task of getting at the real 
mind of Democritus junior. 

We have been the more willing to re- 
awaken, so far as this slight sketch may 
serve, the interest once felt in Burton’s re- 
markable book, because he seems on the 
whole to have had less than justice done to 
him by professional critics in modern days. 
Hallam coldly says: “ I have not found much 
pleasure in glancing over the Anatomy,” and 
complains of its being clogged with excess 
of reading. A critic who had only found 
time to “glance over” a book of this char- 
acter, had scarcely a right to give an opinion 
ex cathedra upon it, and can only be excused 
by the dire necessity that binds critics who 
undertake the whole range of literature to 
say something. Dibdin says, “it is, in a 
great measure, a task to peruse.” We sus- 
pect that professed bibliomaniacs are apt to 
read a book “from beginning to end” after 
a fashion of their own—skipping the inter- 
mediate portion, and confining their atten- 
tion to the title-page and colophon. Bishop 
Kennet remarks: “ This author is said to 
have labored long in the writing’ of this 





book to suppress his own melancholy, and 
yet did but improve it; and some readers | 
have found the same effect.” Their idiosyn- | 
cracies must have been elmost as peculiar as | 
that of a certain “ melancholy Duke of Mus- 
covy,” whom Burton mentions, “ who was 





instantly sick, if he came but in sight of a| 
woman.” 

We have some confidence that any reader | 
whose tastes are not entirely of the modern | 


school, and who may be tempted to take | 


acquitted of the offence of “ forestalling and 
regrating,” which many a modern author 
may bring against his reviewers; if we do 
not succeed in making readers for Burton, 
at least we shall not have lured any away. 





Note.—Charles Lamb is well known to 
have been an admirer of the Anatomy. It 
was one of the books which he advised every 
one to read in the folio edition. The follow- 
ing are printed by him as “ Extracts from 
a Common-place Book, which belonged to 
Robert Burton, author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” More than one critic has been 
deceived by them; but they are evidently 
nothing more than clever jeux d’esprits, quite 
in Lamb’s style ; the imitation is excellent :— 


“T, Democritus junior, have put my fin- 
ishing pen to a tractate, ‘De Melancholia,’ 
this day, Dec. 5, 1620. I bless the Trinity 
which hath given me health to pursue my 
worthlesse studies so far, and make suppli- 
cation with a Laus Deo if in any case these 
my poor labours may be found instrumental 
to weed out black Melancholy, lurking cares, 
harte-grief, from the mind of man. Sed hee 
volo magis quam expecto 

“T turn nowto my book. J nune, liber— 
goe forth, my brave Anatomy, child of my 
brain-sweat, and yee, candidi lectores, lo! 
here I give him up to you; do with him what 
you please, my masters. Some, I suppose, 
will applaud, commend, cry him up (these 
are my friends); he is a flos rarus, forsooth, 
a none-such, a Phenix (concerning whom 
see Plinius and Mandeville, though Fienus 
de Monstris doubteth at large of such a bird, 
whom Montaltus confuting, argueth to have 
been a man, male scrupulositatis, of a weak 
and cowardly faith. Christopherus a Vega 
is with him in this). Others again will 
blame, hiss, reprehend in many things, cry 
down altogether my collections for crude, 
inept, putid, post cenam scripta. Coryate 
could write better upon a full meal, verbose, 
inerudite, and not sufficiently abounding in 
authorities.” . . . 

“This morning, May 2d, 1662, having 


nie : | first broken my fast upon eggs and cooling 
down and dust the volumes of the Anatomy, | salades, mellows, water-cresses, those herbs 


according to Villanova’s prescription, who 
disallows the use of meat in a morning, as 


will find that he has his reward. By no 
means let him accept this attempt of ours to | 























BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


gross, fat, hebetante, feral, altogether fitter 
for wild beasts than men, e contra com- 
mended this herb diet for gentle, active, 
conducing to contemplation in most men, I 
betook myself to the nearest fields. (Being 
in London, I commonly dwell in the suburbes, 
as airiest, quietest, locimusis propriores, free 
from the noises of carroches, waggons, me- 
chanic and base workes, spectacles of out- 
landish birds, fishes, crocodiles, Indians, 
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mermaids, adde quarrels, fightings, wran- 
glings of the common sort, plebs, the rab- 
ble, duelloes with fists, proper to this Island, 
at which the stiletto’d and secret Italian 
laughs.) Withdrawing myself from these 
buzzing and illiterate vanities, with a bezo 
las manos to the city, I begin to inhale, 
drawe in, snuff up, as horses with dilatis 
naribus, snorte the fresh aires with exceed- 
ing great delight.” . . . 





Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Af- 
rica ; with Accounts of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the People, and the Chase of the Gorilla, 
Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, 
and other Animals. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. 
With Map and Engravings. Murray. 


By this time most of our readers have doubt- 
less, like the fast young lady in Punch, “ read 
the Gorilla book,” so that in chronicling the 
publication of a second edition of M. Du Chail- 
lu’s most interesting narrative— 


“ Of moving accidents by flood and field,— 
Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 
And of the cannibals that each other eat,” 


we need do little more than call attention to his 
new preface, in which he gives a chronological 
table of his various journeys. This may and 
probably will not satisfy those, who say with the 
Duke in Othello— 


“ .,. to vouch this is no proof 
Without more certain and more overt test ;” 


but that test is surely to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. In the pages of those Proceed- 
ings will be found extracts from private letters 
written by him while in Africa in 1856, 1857, 
and 1858, and which letters contain descriptions 
of new objects of Natural History discovered by 
him; and the value of these new discoveries 
cannot be better established than in the words of 
Professor Owen, who, after speaking in the 
highest terms of the traveller himself, proceeds 
to say: “ His collection is the most interesting 
illustration of the lower creation that has ever 
reached Europe, and has added very considera- 
bly and in important respects to our knowl- 
edve.” There is one portion of M. Du Chaillu’s 
book which we regard with peculiar interest, and 
that is, his descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of the different races with which he came 
in contact. His contributions to our knowledge 
of the Folk-Lore of Equatorial Africa, so to 
speak, are to our mind little inferior in import- 
ance to the additions which he has made to the 
Fauna of that remarkable, but hitherto imper- 
fectly known territory : and whenever a philo- 
sophical history of Popular Mythology shall be 
written, our obligations to the present traveller 
for the information upon this point which he has 








collected, will be made manifest.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Birtn or Naro.eon II.—My attention has 
recently been called to the following passage in 
Histoire de ? Empereur Napoleon, par P. M. Lau- 
rent de L?Ardéche :— 


‘Le 19 Mars, 1811, l’impératrice Maric-Lou- 
ise ressentit les premieres douleurs de l’enfante- 
ment. Qn craignit d’abord des couches péril- 
leuses : le célébre Dubois, prévoyant le cas ot 
une opération difficile deviendrait nécessaire, 
demanda ce quw’il faudrait faire si Von était 
réduit & opter entre le salut de la mére et celui 
de enfant. ‘Ne pensez qu’a la mére,’ dit vive- 
ment l’emperecur, en qui les affections de ’homme 
triomphérent, & ce moment solennel, des intéréts 
et des combinaisons du monarque,” ete. 


Thave, I think, in some Memoirs of Napo- 
leon, seen a directly contrary statement, viz., 
that in his anxiety to have an heir to his throne, 
the emperor directed the surgeons, under the 
circumstances referred to, to save the child at 
whatever hazard to the safety of the empress ; 
and I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can refer me to the work in which the 
statement occurs. 


[The circumstances of the birth of the king 
of Rome are thus described by J. G. Lockhart, 
The History of Napolkon Buonaparte, 2 vols, 
1829, ii. 126 (Family Library) :—“< On the 20th 
of April, 1811, Napoleon’s wishes were crowned 
by the birth of ason. ‘The birth was a difficult 
one, and the nerves of the medical attendants 
were shaken. ‘She is but a woman,’ said the 
emperor, who was present, ‘treat her as you 
would a bourgevise of the Rue St. Denis.’ ‘The 
accoucheur, at a subsequent moment, withdrew 
Napoleon from the couch and demanded whether, 
in case one life must be sacrificed, he should 
prefer the mother or the child ? ‘The mother’s,’ 
he answered, ‘it is her right!’ Atlength the 
child appeared, but without any signs of life. 
After the lapse of some minutes a feeble cry was 
heard. Napoleon entering the ante-chamber in 
which the high functionaries were assembled, 
announced the event in these words: ‘Ir 1s a- 
Kine or Roms.’ |—Notes and Queries. 


‘ 
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THE LATEST WAR NEWS. 


On, pale, pale face! Oh, helpless hands ! 
Sweet eyes by fruitless watching wronged, 
Yet turning over toward the lands 
Where War’s red hosts are thronged. 


She shudders when they tell the tale 
Of some great battle lost or won ! 
Her sweet child-face grows old and pale, 
Her heart falls like a stone! , 


She sees no conquering flag unfurled, 
She hears no victory’s brazen roar, 
But a dear face which was her world — 

Perchance she'll kiss no more ! 


Ever there comes between her sight 
And the glory that they rave about, 

A boyish brow, and eyes whose light 
Of splendor hath gone out. 


The midnight glory of his hair 
Where late her fingers like a flood 

Of moonlight wandered—lingering there— 
Is stiff and dark—with blood ! 


She. must not shrink, she must not moan ; 
She must not wring her quivering hands, 
But sitting dumb and white alone, 
Be bound with viewless bands. 


Because her suffering life enfolds 
Another dearer, feebler life, 

In death’s strong grasp her heart she holds 
And stills its torturing strife. 


Yester eve, they say, a ficld was won ; 
Her eyes ask tidings of the fight; 
But tell her of the dead alone, 
Who lay out in the night! 


In mercy tell her that his name 
Was not upon that fatal list ; 

That not cmong the heaps of slain, 
Dumb are the lips she’s kissed. 


Oh, poor, pale child! Oh, woman’s heart! , 
Its weakness triumphed o’er by strength ! 
Love teaching pain, discipline’s art, 
And conquering at length! 
—St. Louis Republican. 





“CAST DOWN, BUT NOT DESTROYED.” 
2 Cor. 4: 9. 


O NortTHERN men,—true hearts and bold,— 
Unflinching to the conflict press ! 

Firmly our country’s flag uphold, 
Till traitorous foes its sway confess ! 


Not lightly was our freedom bought, 
By many a martyr’s cross and grave ; 

Six weary years our fathers fought, 
Midst want and peril sternly brave. 


And thrice six years with tightening coil, 
Still closer wound by treacherous art, 

Men—children of our common soil— 
Have preyed upon the nation’s heart! 








Yet still it beats, responsive, deep, 
Its strong pulse throbbing through the land, 
Gathering a human flood to sweep 
Resistless o’er the rebel land ! 


Firmly resolved to win success, 
We'll tread the path our fathers trod, 
Unflinching to the conflict press, 
And, fearless, trust our cause to God ! 
—N. Y. Evening Post, July 26. 





A PRAYER FOR THE ABSENT. 


Fatuer of all! to thee 
Whose car is ever listening to our prayer, 
Whose watchful eye can view us everywhere, 
To thee I pray. Oh, let thy kindest care 
With him each moment be ! 


All merciful thou art! 
Be near to him in every day and hour, 
When dark temptations round him lower, 
And when the battle rages fierce in power 
Oh, strengthen his young heart ! 


Oh, lift his thoughts to thee ! 
When on each side the dead and dying lie, 
When thick and fast the fatal charges fly, 
And when each moment death to him seems nigh, 
Then very near him be! 


Father in heaven, hear ! 
Protect him when dark storms around him pour, 
Make him thy gentle care till all is o’er, 
Oh, bless and keep him! I will ask no more, 
Nor will { longer fear ! 
— Congregationalist. 


WORKMAN OF GOD. 


Workman of God ! Oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Oh, blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisible. 


And blest is he too who can dive 
Where real light doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blinded eye. 


Oh, learn to scorn the praise of men ! 
Oh, learn to live with God ! 

For Jesus won the field through shame, 
And beckons us this road. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


—Faber. 

















AN 
CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Peernaghur, etc., etc. 


‘DEAREST MoTHER,—You may well ask 
what hurried me here and launched me thus 
upon a new and unexpected course. To tell 
you the truth, it was the resolute kindness 
of Miss Florence Barrington. Some days 
before his excellency made me a formal 
offer of this appointment I had a conversa- 
tion with her which equally surprised and 
moved me. She had read my mind as inan 
open book. She had understood that the 
very passport to her uncle’s good-will, Lord 
Royston’s recommendation, was to me a 
barrier against its cordial acceptance. She 
had even penetrated into the secret of the 
strangely mingled attraction and repulsion, 
which her own likeness to Lady Constance 
exercised upon me from the first moment of 
introduction. It was in the name of Lady 
Constance that she begged me not to refuse 
another offer of her uncle should he make 
one. You would have been as much struck, 
I believe, as I was, with her tone and man- 
ner in making an apology for mentioning 
the name which I have been learning to di- 
vest of some among the feelings which have 
clung toit. She said, that ‘ worthy love work- 
ing in worthy natures, might fulfil other ends 
than what it had thought its own.’ She 
said, that ‘judging Lady Constance by her- 
self, she was certain that she would need 
some consolation for having won what she 
could not accept and so repay; and that 
there could be no such consolation as to 
know that some such worthy end had been 
fulfilled in me.’ As she spoke, the voice 
was not Constance’s; but the spirit which 
thrilled in it was hers, indeed. I will be 
open with you, mother dear ; it flashed across 
me that it were no treason, scarce a transfer, 
to surrender to such a counterpart of her 
own self what it were insult now to call hers. 
I almost wished I could feel for Florence 
Barrington what I have felt for Constance 
Cranleigh, and could dare to say so. Some- 
thing killed the thought as it arose; partly 
the likeness to Constance, partly something 
else, which seemed to frown against it, as if 
but one degree removed from the wrong of 
indulging the old affection. 

“ There now, that is my last bit of senti- 
ment, as far as I know, for ever and a day. 
Forgive it, as I pass on. What she next 
said was this, that she and her Cousin Rosa, 
hearing that her uncle’s government in- 
tended to create this post had entreated him 
to nominate myself. Was ever any thing 
so kind, yet ever any thing so audacious ? 
The governor, of course, said I was too 
young in years and service, objections which 
they met by the most undeserved commen- 
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dations of my character and abilities. Only 
fancyshis excellency beset by such advisers ? 
Well, he offered the appointment to a Mr. 
Plowden, a civilian of superior attainments 
and some length of service. He had just 
obtained long leave home, and could not 
forego the hard-earned and dear privilege. 
Then a Captain M., whose name I suppress 
for reasons, would have been nominated; 
but something in his regimental accounts 
would not come out satisfactorily. Delay 
could not be brooked; so the governor, I 
presume in despair—he said, in his official 
note, on account of my readiness in acquir- 
ing native languages—adopted the sugges- 
tion of his nieces. I had short warning ; 
bought three horses and a few baggage 
ponies out of the money which that too gen- 
erous pappy returned after all my trouble 
in saving it; and here I am on the north- 
west bank of the Nerbuddah. That is what 
brought me here. Where it has brought 
me, and wherefore, I will expound in some 
future epistle. There’s a row begun about 
a herd of buffaloes which has been driven 
from one of my villages; we are consid- 
erable cattle-stealers hereabouts you must 
know; and the righting of such wrongs 
wont allow dawdling. So good-by, dear 
mother, love and duty to my father, kind 
remembrances to all Cransdale folk. 
“ Your ever loving and dutiful, 
‘‘ NED.” 


“ Peernaghur. 


“My veRY DEAR FATHER, —I should 
think it stranger still if you could exactly 
strike off my whereabout upon the map. I 
have heard that they have at Indore an old 
chart of the province on copper, supposed to 
have been etched by a Chinese engineer for 
a Mogul emperor ; but it is of doubtful au- 
thenticity, and, little as I know of survey- 
ing, I believe myself to be the most scien- 
tific surveyor the country has seen since the 
problematical Chinaman. As for the history 
of the district it is the old one in India. A 
princely family suffers from plethora of 
moral vice and dwindles into physical atro- 
phy. Then come adoptions and substitu- 
tions of one kind and another. Even such 
attempts to perpetuate legitimate authority 
are frustrated by endless intrigues and 
stained by repeated assassinations. Un- 
womanly women, and creatures of crime, 
whom one can’t call men, tyrannize in the 
name of this or that infant of spurious ori- 
gin. Whether in league or at feud their 
unvarying system of government is that of 
misrule, rapine, and cruelty. A rabble sol- 
diery, Arabs, Pathans, Mekranees, Poor- 
beahs, and what not, overawe the capital; 
but elsewhere the central government is 
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owerless, except for occasional raids. Ever 

andowner turns his house into a cjtadel, 
and runs a rampart of baked mud, loop- 
holed for musketry, round his principal pa- 
ternal village. Therein heresists the agents 
of such central authority as may assert itself 
for a time; and thence he sallies out to 
plunder weak outliers. This kind of an- 
archy seethes and scorches for years within 
the borders, and then overflows, to set on 
fire pleasanter pasturages outside, owning 
British rule. Annexation not seeming im- 
mediately desirable, that sort of compromise 
is made, which consists in sending a British 
Resident to tyrannize beneficently over 
maleficent tyrants. His duties become at 
once intricate and overwhelming. Distant 
dependencies haven’t a chance of his care: 
so the Bombay people send him one Ned 
Locksley to do the work as assistant on 
the frontier. Of course I am theoretically 
the subaltern and slave of Sir Joseph Buckle ; 
but as the distance between us is great and 
the road a track; as our last mail-bag 
bearer, but two, was eaten by an alligator, 
and the last shot with poisoned arrows by 
the Bheels, I don’t receive many orders, and 
act upon still fewer, being practically inde- 
pendent. Talking of Bheels, I may proceed 
to say, that though my district is peopled by 
various races, intermingled in habitation 
though distinct in blood, that race is in nu- 
merical majority. An outcast and down- 
trodden race, whose unrecorded history 
stretches back into remotest ages, before 
the fairer-skinned stronger-limbed herdsmen 
from the Himalaya streamed in conquest 
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All are not, however, jungle tribes or hill 
tribes. Some live in alluvial plains, house 
in frail villages, practise an oye sys- 
tem of irrigation, and till with the rudest of 
instruments the richest of soils. Oh, dear 
me! Iam writing like a guide-book,—for 
a limited class of tourists, I fear. Couldn’t 
you send Cousin Keane out to me, since you 
can’t come yourself? 

“You say, which I don’t believe, that he 
manages things at Rookenham as well as 
you can at Cransdale. At all events, then, 
he could help me with work of which the 
bare thought confounds, It’s not that afore- 
said irrigation : only think if you could come 
to me, the planner of the Cransmere water- 
meads! It’s not so much the agricultural 
improvement: only: think again, I say, if 
you could come, the President of the St. 
Ivo’s Farming Association! It’s the assess- 
ment and land-tax work appalls me. We 
call it making a settlement, and a pretty 
| settling I am like to make of it! Sir Joseph 
| is right enough, though. We must both fix 

and collect the revenue, were it only to cut 
| off all the oppressions upon that score of the 
| ruffianly clique which keep the nominal soy- 

ereignty. But at Eton, in my time, none 

of us knew the multiplication table: and 
even at home I never came right out at the 
| other end of ‘ Long Measure.’ Imagine, 
| therefore, what I am likely to do with coins, 
|and weights, and measures, outlandish, and 
;as old as Alexander, maybe Noah. 

“As by-play, I am creating a police, en- 
tirely of cow-stealers, armed with bows and 
jarrows. The inspectors alone, tell Hutch- 











over Hindostan, before the wild riders of ins, have trousers, and take them off when 
the central Asiatic steppes piled cavalry | ordered on duty. How strangely things fit 
saddles into Mongol thrones. Poor fellows! | in in a man’s life! My crossbow practice, 
Even their Rajpoot tyrants seem to make a| with dear old Phil, under the cedars, tells 
grotesque acknowledgment of their original | here, and has conciliated vast respect among 
title to the soil. Every new-made rajah | the ‘cowguards black.’ They had an arch- 
submitted, and, for aught I know, submits | ery meeting, after a sort, and shot for a pot 
to have his forehead smeared with blood | of ghee, which, to their intense astonish- 
drawn from a Bheel’s finger and toe, when| ment, I won. But bows and arrows wont 
he assumes the turban of sovereignty. Spite} serve my turn, nor even matchlock men, 
of which, the fiscal officers of these same | nimble and swift marchers, as my barefoot 
rajahs have been allowed to take a Bheel’s | brigade can show themselves. As sure as 
life at convenience without trial, form, or | fate, I must raise a squadron of irregular 
ceremony. Little wonder if the bolder or | horse; or the dacoits, professional robbers, 
more despairing of them, crouching in the | to say nothing of contumacious and refrac- 
jungle or burrowing in caves and clefts, turn | tory landowners, with well-mounted tenants 
thieves, marauders, shedders of man’s blood, | wielding sharp swords, will be too bold and 
showing none of that mercy which they | quick for me. But for this‘I must have su- 
never receive! A Bombay missionary told | perior authorization. Send me out a two- 
me that he was among them once, and actu- | ounce rifle, with all necessary fittings. Con- 
ally received this answer to his invitations: | sign to Briggs and Chundurree, Bombay. 


- ° ° | on ° . 
“«* Even men drive us from their homes, | The tigers have eaten two of my village 


how should God let us come near ? ’ |Bheel woodcutters of late; and though I 

“Their faces have literally ‘gathered | mean to have a shot at them with the rifle I 
blackness,’ and in hue, if not in feature, have by me, I want something heavier and 
might justify the term I so dislike of niggers. | more reliable. Expense no object—so the 
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weapon be firstrate. If you know any rough 
and ready treatise upon roadmaking, or any 
book—say, for instance, published in some 
enterprising colony—which gives receipts 
for such a manufacture, send it, please; also 
any book on Egypt or Holland, or both, 
treating of dikes, embankments, and the 
like. Fuse little enough time for reading, 
as you may guess, just now. But your little 
Greek Testament never leaves my person, 
nor does a day pass without a dip into it. 
I have no notion what may be stirring even 
in the Indian world, much less the Euro- 
pean, our dawks having exceeded of late 
their usual exemplary irregularity, and left 
me newspaperless. Remember me to Crans- 
dale in general. Kiss dearest mother for 
her and your ever dutiful and loving 
“‘ NED.” 


“ Mhawulpore. 

‘“DEAREST OF MoTHERS,—You say you 
are glad I read the New Testament. 1 nave 
need, too, were it only to qualify my practice 
of the Old. You may wonder what I mean 
by that ; but the fact is, that besides the 
identity of many Oriental customs, manners, 
and modes of thought and speech, the whole 
tenor of my life, and of those around me, 
the primitive character of their virtues, and, 
unhappily,’ still more of their vices and 
crimes, together with the kind of attempts I 
make to encourage the one and check or 
root out the other, all combine to make me 
feel as if I were gone back in the flesh as 
well as in the spirit to the days when there 
were ‘ Judges in Israel.’ Last time Iwas in 
our hill country I lived for coolness in a 
cave, and couldn’t help thinking of David in 
Adullam. The description of his sojourn 
there, in the First Book of Samuel, will give 
you an account of my mode of life, word for 
word. 

““« Every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him; and he became a captain over 
them ; and there were with him about four 
hundred men.’ 

“*T don’t know whether David had oppor- 
tunity to punish their misdeeds, as well as 
in some measure to redress their grievances. 
I try to do what little I can in both ways. 
I wish I could do what David tried to do for 
them, if, indeed, as I read somewhere, it 
was to that nondescript gathering that he 
cried, ‘ Come, ye children, and hearken unto 
me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord.’ 
I cannot, however, well play the missionary 
among them, though I endeavor to act, and 
make them see that I do, upon the same 
— as a true missionary would preach. 





Company’s chaplain at Bombay, much inter- 
ested in such matters, to see what can be 
done in a formal and regular manner if pos- 
sible, upon this head. 

‘“‘ My mission, however, is clear enough, 
to preach by deed rather than word, with an 
occasionally sharp-edged commentary, the 
astounding doctrines, as they are reckoned 
hereabouts, that right may possibly consort 
with might, a strong ruler be just, and even 
a just be merciful. Grand preaching that, 
mother dear, the preaching of a law not 
other than an introduction to the Gospel— 
is it not? Pray for your boy, dear, that he 
may have a wise head, true heart, and—I 
fear you must add—strong arm, to deliver 
his sermon. 

“To-day, however, I am in the Book of 
Judges, as I said, sitting literally, like Deb- 
orah, under a palm tree. Under a clump of 
them, indeed, a ‘ tope,’ as we say, clustering 
trees, under whose shadow my tent is spread. 
My tent-pitchers, I must tell you, had almost 
a pitched battle for the site with the mon- 
keys. Had they been Hindoos, reverence 
might have driven them, the tent-pitchers, 
into the open, when the sacred grinners 
showed fight. I should have been prettily 
grilled. But my poor Bheels will pelt a 
monkey without compunction, though they 
will offer a fowl in sacrifice to the demon of 
tigers; so the apes are expelled, and I am 
in possession of the tope. It is not often 
that my cutcherry business offers any thing 
as interesting as the case I have been at all 
day. I don’t often stuff my writing with 
Indianisms, but have probably expounded 
cutcherry work to mean the labor of the 
magistrate’s desk before now. It was a case 
of cattle stealing, complicated by manslaugh- 
ter, or murder; it is hard to classify the 
deed impartially. Nothing unusual, you 
will say, if you have not forgotten my former 
letters. Case and complication alike com- 
monplace. True for you, madam; but the 
curious, unusual, and interesting circum- 
stance was this, that the counsel for the de- 
fendant Was a woman—his wife; and most 
acutely did she plead his cause. I should 
premise that the Bheelwomen enjoy consid- 
erable social liberty, though sharing, as do 
the women of all savages, a cruel dispropor- 
tion of houschold and field labor. They 
have, however, much influence over their 
husbands, and not undeservedly. The man 
upon his trial was one Bikhu, a Bheel from 
Malwa. The evidence against him prett 
clear. My puggees, or trackers, whose skill, 
or instinct shall I call it, even among these 
wild tribes, is wonderful, pronounced his 
name without a moment’s hesitation, when 
the footmarks of the marauder were first 


have written, by the way, to Mr. Mavor,a! come upon. Through jungle and over sandy 
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rock they had followed him with the uner- 
ring sagacity of blood-hounds ; and, assisted 
by a detachment of my ‘ cowguards black,’ 
had effected his capture, much to the aston- 
ishment and rejoicing of the country side. 
Taxed with the robbery, he admitted it with- 
out blushing. I beg leave to say that I have 
seen the accusing flush even under these 
dark skins. Like a true Bheel, he was a fa- 
talist, and threw the blame of his malprac- 
tices upon the powers above. 

““¢Sahib,’ said he, ‘I am Mahadeva’s 
thief. But great is your good fortune. Let | 
me go. I will not rob during your raj, or 
reign.’ 


word: thought indeed of offering to so frank | 
a character an inspectorship in the cow- | 
guard. But it appeared, further, that in the 
scuffle a villager had been killed; and the 
arrow which stuck in him was found to cor- 
respond in length, shape, feathering, and I 
can’t say what other conclusive particulars, 


with those of Bikhu’s quiver. Now cow- | 
| phases of Indian barbarism as I must meddle 
admitted on this border to be punishable if} 
detected. Manslaughter is a minor con-| to p 
sideration, so far as public justice is con- | ordinate. 


stealing, though meritorious, if successful, is 


cerned. 
“The punjayets, a sort of jury of five, 
resided by their patils or headmen—whom 
i am scrupulous in associating with me 
wherever circumstances will allow,—don’t 
trouble themselves about avenging blood- 
shed as a social offence, but leave it, as of 
old in Israel, to the avenger of blood and 
private retribution. The slain cow-herd 
having no relatives, and the chances being 
against any one’s retaliating in juggra or 
blood-feud-fray, Bikhu thought himself safe, 
and was painfully candid ; went even so far 
as to express a hope that the arrow would 
be returned to him, being of superior make 
and workmanship. This was awkward for 
me, who, though no patron of cow-stealers, 
endeavored without offending popular preju- 
dice, to magnify, as against theirs, the crime 
of manslayers. I shook my head and mut- 
tered of rope. Bikhu seemed, on the whole, 
resigned. Then uprose and outspake a 
woman ; a girl, we should have called her in 
England. I inquired her age ; she was just 
fourteen, with as beautiful and interesting a 
countenance as I have seen in India. 

“¢Tam Thakali,’ she said, ‘the wife of 
Bikhu. Hear me, Sahib, and do the thing 
which is just.’ 

“ «Sahib, those are your soldiers,’ point- 
ing to a brace of sentries with drawn swords 
outside the tent; ‘bid them slay Thakali. 
You will have killed her, not they. Bikhu 
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landers. 
| wrote of my Bheels— 


ss I was half inclined to take him at his | 





is the slave and soldier of Badaga. When 
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he said “ shoot,” Bikhu shot; but Badaga 
slew the cow-herd. Do justice, Sahib.’ 
‘Knowing what I now know of Bheels, I 
felt that if her facts were correct, her argu- 
ment was unanswerable. Badaga was a 
gentleman whose name had reached my ears 
before, a petty marauding chieftain, whose 
influence in his own region and over his 
kindred families was paramount. Clansmen 
are cousins here, as among the Celtic High- 
Change but the name, and Scott 


“«* Rach trained to arms since life began, 
Owning no tie but to his clan, 
No oath, but by his chieftain’s hand, 
No law but—Badaga’s—command.’ 


“Tt seemed certain, upon investigation, 
that the chief himself had been present at 
this particular foray; and, so far, Thakali’s 
assertion, that her husband had acted under 
orders, was borne out. I remembered to 
have seen it laid down by no less an author- 
ity than Sir John Malcolm, that in such 


with, it is wisest, safest, and most effective, 
to punish the chief for the crime of his sub- 
Thakali’s plea chimed in with 


| that great oriental statesman’s policy. 


“Wherefore after solemn admonition, 
Bikhu was reprieved. Eveh to a fatalist 
life is sweet. He was certainly pleased ; but 
the poor girl was beside herself with grati- 
tude and joy. 

“T have sent a message to the chief to say 
that if he does not come in, make his salaam, 
and bring back the cows, or pay for them 
within four days of its receipt, he must 
reckon with me, and so forth. 

“ Such being the case, Bikhu and Thakali 
both declare they dare not revisit him, and 
that they must starve, unless I take com- 
passion on them. I have told them they 
may eat my rice till I can otherwise pro- 
vide ; and therewith ended this day’s cutch- 
erry. 

‘* Whether my gallows bird will make a 
confidential servant, time will show. Ihear 
he is very fond of horses, having stolen a 
good many, as most Bheels do: not much 
of a rider, but having a knack of grooming 
vicious ones. I dare say my Syces would 
be delighted to turn Abool’Harg, my chest- 
nut Arab, over to him.” ares ~% 


“ Peernaghur. 

“ DEAREST FATHER,—Tommy Wilmot has 
just killed our man-eater. That is the great 
news of the day, so I hasten to record it. 
There’s a shouting and yelling and beating 
of drums and gongs in the village at this 
moment, which, if it wasn’t for the jungle, 
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vou could almost hear in Cransdale; but 
heats deadens echoes, where it grows 
thick. 

“To begin at the beginning, you may re- 
member that you sent out last year a two- 
ounce rifle: a firstrater it was and is. But 
really business grew so fast upon me that 
live tiger and torn villager were getting to 
be both drugs in the market. I had killed 
some five or six brutes my first year, partly 
for sport, partly from policy, not to say relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

“‘T see you lift your eyebrows. But the 
fact is, that Waghia as they call him, ‘the 
lord of the tigers,’ was the most popular di- 
vinity in these parts when I first came ; and 
I couldn’t bear to see my poor Bheels bow 
down to clay caricatures of this bloody mon- 
ster. There was one rude stone image, ata 
shrine on the jungle’s edge, some three miles 
distant, which was always richly bedaubed 
with votive oil and vermilion, and on whose 
head endless cocoanuts were broken for of- 
ferings. I hated and longed to smash it; 
but was afraid at first of kindling some fa- 
natical outburst. One evening, however, I 
became aware that Bheel votaries of Waghia 
cherish some of that latent contempt for him 
which makes Neapolitans flog St. Januarius. 
For riding slowly near the shrine, a little be- 
fore sunset, I overheard two villagers, Go- 
paji and Devaji by name, reviling their idol 
inroundterms. ‘ You fellow!’ cried Gopaji, 
‘I gave you pulse and broth, and a chicken ; 
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‘know my readiness to kindle at any spark 
of defiance. 

| “*T am not afraid of Waghia, my good 
| friend Gopaji,’ said I, in answer ; ‘the same 
only God who made him made me, and made 
me his master. I have little time for shikar, 
as you know; but I’ll hunt till I kill four 
tigers in that jungle here, on one condition.’ 

“ «The Sahib is lord of all, and may make 
any that pleases him.’ 

“¢ Well, if I kill four tigers in this neigh- 
borhood, you shall own that Waghia is 
beaten: and I may have leave to smash this 
stone.’ 

“T kicked it slightly with contempt, as I 
put the question. 

“¢ Smash him at once, Sahib,’ cried the 
time-serving Gopaji. Devaji himself took 
heart, and spat therewith upon the image of 
the brute that had eaten his child. 

“Not till I have fought him four times 
on foot alive, and brought him in four times 
dead.’ 

“ Wherefore, I went a tiger-hunting with 
Bikhu, who is a puggee, a shikaree and an 
esprit-fort, as it turns out, into the bargain. 
He was an admirable assistant, tracks like a 
sleuth-hound, and standsas stiff as a well-bro- 
ken pointer to game. I killed my first four 
in two months’ time, and smashed Waghia 
with pomp—coram populo. I feasted three 
i villages on the occasion ; and as I gave a 

rupee to every Bhat, or wandering priest of 
the Bheels for ten miles round, no theologi- 











yet you killed my buffalo!’ ‘Broth and a} cal objections were started. But I was a 


chicken!’ screamed Devaji; ‘I gave you 
three chickens and a goat, yet you carried 
off my child! What more do you want, you 


rascal P’ 
“This was a great opening. 


gers as well as tigers men. 


what’s the good of it ? 


with no polemical anger as it seemed. 


“¢WVery fine talk for Sahibs,’ at length 
said Gopaji, with that stolid cunning where- 
with the world over the true ‘clod’ tries to 
trip his adversary ; ‘ Sahib rides a horse as 
wicked as Waghia, and almost as great a 
Sahib 


jumper: poor Bheels walk afoot. 


carries sword and gun, such poor Bheels as 
we, carry clubs and haven’t even bows and 
arrows.’ 

“‘ The inference was obvious: if I were in 
their plight, I should compromise, he meant, 
with pulse and broth and chickens. You 


‘My good 
friends,’ said I, riding up, ‘ men can kill ti- 
It’s a disgrace 
for a man to worship a savage brute. ‘And 
He will fill his belly, 
sacrifice or no.’ Up jumped Gopaji and 
Devaji from their knees, on which they had 
been making this recriminatory poojah, an- 
glicé worship. They scratched their thinly 
bearded chins as they gaped on me; but 


| good deal away from here for some months 
|after, round by Toran-Mall and the Mhawul- 
pore Hills, a spur of the Vindhya on your 
maps. Waghia looked up again, and wood- 
cutters down. Two of them were killed— 
one a cousin of Gopaji. My presiige was 
shaken. A Bhat of some popularity, who 
was away on a pilgrimage when the rupee 
went round, and got none, began to mutter 
the Bheel for ‘Nemesis.’ I like the shoot- 
ing well enough, but had no time on hand, 
being heart and soul in my drill for the Ir- 
regulars, who recruit very fast, I am happy 
to say. Bikhu is bold, but can’t manage de 
two-ounce. The crisis was pressing. I 
luckily bethought me of Tommy Wilmot, 
sergeant by this time, and applied for him 
to the colonel. It was a dear delight to sce 
a Cransdale face and hear a Cransdale 
tongue, as you may fancy, in the Trans-Ner- 
buddah. But better still, I had rightly con- 
jectured Tommy’s true vocation. He took 
to the two-ounce as if he were its father, and 
to the jungle as if it were his cradle. My 
fame for shikaree is gone—utterly eclipsed 
by Tommy’s who slays tiger, leopard, bear, 
and wolf, with a skill, pluck, and persever- 
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ance, beyond all praise. Tell his father he | down to the river’s bank. ButI had no no- 
has a bundle of skins of all sorts, but wont | tion of making a road for mere convenience 
send them till he can wrap them round the| of inroad of freebooters from the hills. 
ivories of a ‘tusker’ elephant. These are | Wherefore I planned a fort. But below it, 
rare in the Vindhya near us, and he has not | as the hills trend sharp off, lies a plaia, which 
yet had an opportunity. We had a terrible | was half desert simply for want of irrigation. 
old tiger who had kept out of my way. | There was an old canal; but the sluices were 
Our puggees swear it is the same that ate | seized by one of the semi-bandit landown- 
Gopaji’s cousin, and Devaji declares he | ers, of whom Ihave often written, who hold- 
knows by the ‘pugs’ that it is the same|ing in his hands thus the sources of bar- 


that took his child more than a year back. | renness or plenty, ground down the peas-’ 


Be that as it may, he will eat man or child} antry at pleasure, till his exactions made 
nomore. Tommy had a squeak for his own | them almost all forsake the neighborhood. 
life in killing him though ; fired my light} Then it was not even worth his while to keep 
rifle, which he had in hand, first, and only | the canal in repair. The banks fell in and 
broke a paw. Had Bikhu bolted, as some|the channel became a heap’ of mounds, 
gun-bearers will, Tommy’s career was ended ;| Under the guns of my fort no landowner, 
but that stout-hearted gallows-bird stood his | great or small, bandit or other, could play 
ground, and handed in the two-ounce in a| such pranks. SoIstamped,—that is, offered 
twinkling. The ball lodged in the brain.| good wages,—got workers with a_ will, 
Thence Tommy’s safety, and Bill Baccy’s | scooped out the old course and carried it 
into the bargain. Thence also the yelling, | further inland, across the plain. Please 
shouting, drumming, and gong-beating this | God, next year we shall stand comparison 
blessed night. I should explain that Bheel | with the Delta of the Nile itself. There are 
Bikhu is, in Cransdale parlance, ‘ Bill| two or three considerable towns across the 
Baccy ’—so says Sergeant Wilmot. My love | river, within the Hon. Company’s domains, 
to Lady Cransdale, and to Lady Royston, | so that a ferry, still under the guns of my 
if she’s at Rookenham. Remember me to | precious pet, the fort, will create a commerce, 
Keane, when you see him. As for- darling | of which Lockselabad will be the active cen- 
mother, love’s too little for her—for you, too, | tre. Of course, I shall institute a fair or two 
so far as that goes—from your ever dutiful | —cattle-dealing versus cattle-stealing, which 
and affectionate NED.” | even my Bheels begin to understand as an 
advantageous exchange. But for all these 
“ Lockselabad. _| blessings I shall have to fight with an ineffa- 
“ DEAREST FaTHER,—I wonder whether | ble scoundrel, Mundroop Singh. This fel- 
the name whence I date will ever get on to|low is a Bheelalah, that is, of mixed par- 
any map or stick on any. Don’t think me|entage, by a Rajpoot father and a Bheel 
guilty of the vanity. I called the town that| mother. The bad qualities of both races 
is to be, and fort that nearly is, Yussuffabad, | are marvellously combined in him. Proud, 
in honor of Sir Joseph, my chief. But nei- | fierce, and debauched, as a Rajpoot, igno- 
ther actual builders, future burghers, nor ex- | rant, shameless, and thieving, as a Bheel, he 
pectant garrison of Irregulars, would brook | is as sanguinary as both. He has long been 
it. He was never within two hundred koss | the-terror of the surrounding country, and 
of the place, they insisted ; but Locksley | has hitherto set at defiance the forces of 
Sahib stamped, and behold a fort, a town, a | both the native states between which his pa- 
canal, and tanks. So, with a little wrench | ternal hill-range intrudes. God willing, 
for euphony, they gifted the foundation with | when my fort is built, I will have a reckon- 
our patronymic. I struggled against it, for | ing with him. 
I was afraid of the Psalmist’s reproach, you| ‘I am gathering quite a little army in a 
know—‘ They think that their houses shall | small way. My famous cow-guards, as you 
continue forever; and that their dwelling- | know, were bow-and-arrow men; but when 
places shall endure from one generation to | I went fort-levelling, as I did last year, pre- 
another ; and call the lands after their own | paratory to my fort-building, I was obliged 
names. Nevertheless, man will not abide in| to form a company to the use of firearms. 
honour ; seeing he may be compared to the | Tommy Wilmot is a firstrate light infantry 
beasts that perish; this is the way of them. | drill, so I have had his somewhat irregular 








This is their foolishness, and their posterity | leave on ‘urgent tiger-killing affairs’ com- 
praise their saying.’ But remonstrances | muted to a sort of permanent non-commis- 
were in vain; and I am first fortifying, then | sioned commission under me, and he is ad- 
building, Lockselabad. I had made a big | jutant to my barefoot Bheels. I have taught 
road, as you know, to this extreme point, | him to ride, which he does with pluck, though 
which some day, I hope, though not, I fear, | not much scat or hand. I have a man of 

men, howev.., for my irregular horse, who 





in mine, may pierce the hills which here come 
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are long since thoroughly organized,|of the latter had to be rebuilt again—a 
equipped, and disciplined. My aide-camp, | ‘ rogue’ elephant from the Vindhya having 
lieutenant, chief of the staff, riding-master | trampled its bamboo edifices into splinters 
—what shall I call him ?—is a glorious old | one night. Tommy Wilmot avenged the ar- 
Mussulman trooper, an Arab and a Centaur | chitect. And nowI must conclude. Not, 
by birth, a sword-grinder by trade, and a | however, it strikes me, without informing 


swordsman by long practice. He has a cap- 
ital beard for an Arab,—they not being an 
hirsute race,—once black, now grizzling. 
He has but one eye, ‘a piercer though,’ as 
we used to sayat school. His name is Nus- 
reddeen. He has been in most services in 
India, where there was good riding and hard 
fighting, never, however, serving long in any, 
when quict times came. His last corps was 
Stubbs’ irregulars, whence he took his dis- 
charge on learning, no one knows how, that 
I was getting a troop together in these re- 
gions. It seems he took a fancy to my man- 
agement of Rosa Barrington’s little peppery | 
gray, which he saw me ride in Bombay, and 

swore ‘by Mahomed,’ that when I should | 
ride afield he would be close behind. Ihave | 
made him Jemadar, and, should the corps | 
increase, he shall be Rissaldar, or chief na- 

tive officer in due course of time. The one- 
eyed is a wonderful bigot in most things, | 





you what the one-eyed thinks of my grand- 
father’s old regulation sword. He went into 
fits over it. Vowed that ‘Shums’ itself, to 
wit Damascus, never forged such a blade. 
He has ground it and set it to such an edge 


| that I could literally shave with it, had I not 


long since discarded that effeminate custom. 
He has made a wonderful wooden scabbard 
for it, soft ‘shammy’ leather within, and red 
velvet without. But for the handle no man 
on earth would assign a ‘ regulation’ origin 
to it. 

“ By the way, the shammy leather is of 
sambur hide, a large kind of deer, which 
Tommy or Bikhu shoot for venison, and the 
latter tans and softens as only savages can. 
So you see I have good men and true with 
me, of divers nations, tongues, and peoples. 
I lead a laborious, active, full, and varied 
life. I should be sorry to leave or change 
it, though a run home would be like a peep 


except, strange to say, in his theoretical into Paradise. You know where and to 
horsemanship, and is quite willing to incor- | whom to distribute loves and remembrances. 
porate some of my ‘cross-country’ notions | Tell the Wilmots that Nusreddeen, who is a 
from Cransdale with the oriental tight curb | great iconoclast, discovered that some of the 
‘haute-école.’ We make our sowars hunt | Bheels make clay figures of their Tommy, in 
hog with as much diligence as drill. I am | huge yellow moustaches, with a dead tiger 
sorry to say the plain which has fallen out | at his feet. I am afraid some of the votive 
of cultivation, below Lockselabad, is only | offerings formerly made to Waghia, deceased, 
too fine a ficld for the sport ; the old canals | are actually made to the image of his slayer. 
and watercourses making pretty jumps. | Love of loves to mother. 

Any thing lighter, straighter-riding, and) “ Your ever dutiful and affectionate 

more — “~ our little corps is, we! “NED.” 
flatter ourselves, far to seek. Most of our ‘ Bheem Kote in the Hills. 


troopers are young native ‘swells.’ Cadets, 
i ‘‘ DEAREST FATHER,—It must have been 


in some instances, ‘ eldest sons,’ of good 
Rajpoot families. They bring their own six months or more since I intimated to you 


horses; but as every man must have his 
hobby, I give or advance them money of my 





own to improve the remounts, so the ‘ cattle’ 


my desire to square accounts with Mundroop 
Singh. Plunderer, ravisher, and murderer 
as he was, my intention had been to wait 











is wonderful well bred throughout. By the | until I had finished my fort, obtained some 
way, I have overdrawn two or three hundred | reinforcements from Sir Joseph, made alli- 
pounds, giving a bill on you, which shall be | ance with the native state on the other side 
duly repaid. I have not been gambling this | of his hills, and drawn a cordon round them. 
time, nor even breaking my bank with horse- | Then, I should have sent in to offer him life 
dealing, as you might imagine ; but I have | and liberty, on condition of his coming in, 
been building a new village or two for some | submitting to the durbar, and emigrating to 
reclaimed Bheels, whose chief, I am sorry to | some fixed, distant, and less dangerous quar- 
say, I was compelled, after several pardons, | ter. An audacious and atrocious act of his 
to hang. There was no government money | own has precipitated his fate. Naturally 
available. Those rascals of the durbar or | enough he viewed with evil eye the building 
ministry, squander so much of what we col- | of my fort at Locksclabad ; but the course of 
lect, spite of all Sir Joseph can do to check | its construction, apparently overawed him. 
them ; so, lest my wild men should take to; Auyhow, he gave no sign, though sinister 
the woods again if I delayed my promise to | rumors of his doings on the other slope of 
provide for them, I made the clearings and | his hills would reach us from time to time. 
built the villages at my own expense. One ' It seems, however, that he kept an eye upon 
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our movements. Last week the fort was 
finished, and I had notice from Sir Joseph 
that two twelve and four six-pounders, a 
marvellous park of artillery for this part of 
the world, had been allotted by the durbar 
toarmit. The troops from the capital would 
escort the pieces about two-thirds of the way 
hither to a small town, called Kallishuhr. 
There I was to meet them with my squadron, 
and bring them safe to their destination. I 
set out on Tuesday, leaving only some 
half-dozen sowars behind; but a company 
of the Bheel infantry, and Tommy Wilmot 
in command. His presence, known by spies 
to Mundroop, kept that worthy from ventur- 
ing within rifle-shot of the walls; but my 
absence with the cavalry gave too tempting 
an opportunity for a raid to be neglected. 
On the second morning of my march, that 
was on Thursday, he anda rabble of mounted 
robbers, swept down from the hills across 
our plain, plundering and burning the vil- 
lages, and committing outrages too dreadful 
to name. He reckoned to have gained his 
fastnesses before intelligence could reach 
me. But he reckoned without Bikhu, and, 
above all, without Abool Harg. I had left 
that vicious but incomparable Arab at home, 
on account of his propensities to kick and 
bite at other horses on the march, and pull 
out picket pegs on bivouac, and trample 
upon sleeping Syces. But he and Bikhu 
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you credit my report—and, crediting, can 
you conceive my feelings, when these poor 
people brought me children, with their hands 
mercilessly severed from their wrists by the 
swords of those bloodstained ruffians! Mun- 
droop himself had ordered the mutilation: 
and had said with fiendish laughter that 
Locksley Sahib was a great ‘ hakeem,’ and 
might sew them on again, perhaps ! 

“ Saturday’s sunrise saw us once more 
upon the march. The track was easy enough 
to follow, and was such that we could all per- 
ceive the truth of Bikhu’s assertion that the 
homeward ride of the robbers was at foot- 
pace and in fancied security. 

“ About nine o’clock in the morning it be- 
came evident that we were close upon them. 
How my blood boiled! I prayed that I 





might not lose my senses in the excitement, 
and so fail to bring the matter to righteous 
/and revengeful issue. The bleeding stumps 
| ef those poor innocents, whom he had not 
‘even Herod’s excuse for smiting, seemed 
/to madden me. Presently the Bheel dis- 
;mounted. He wasriding my quieter charger, 
‘and was leading the way. I myself rode 
Abool Harg. Bikhu, motioning to us to 
‘halt, laid his ear to the ground. After a 
| long and breathless silence, he declared that 

he could discern the trample of hoofs ahead. 
I turned to look upon my troopers: not one 
| but had a grip upon the handle of his sword. 


have an understanding, as I think I haye| We were by this time in a stony ravine, 
told you before. He is no great rider: but} which wound round the base of a hill witha 
can goonalevel. When news came to Wil-| very gradual ascent. One of the peasants, 
mot of the mischief raging, he jumped to! whom the sowars had taken in croup, to act 
the wise conclusion that I should have in-! as guides if necessary, assured me that there 
stant news or none. He asked the Bheel| was open ground almost immediately be- 
whether he could ride the chestnut and over- yond. On it, then, we should charge the 
take me. Bikhu says that he told the horse | wretches. The wind, which was pretty fresh, 
thereupon what the state of things was.| was happily whistling down the pass. It 
That will seem strange to you ; but the horse| carried to them no sound of our approach. 
is a magical creature in the Bheel creed, and| When we emerged from it, in utter silence, 
rarely have I heard a wild legion round their | we were comparatively close upon their heels. 
camp fires in which there did not figure an| At last, one turned and caught sight of us, 
enchanted steed. Bikhu vows that the Arab | as we deployed into line, on the edge of the 
understood him, and let himself be saddled | little plateau. Crime upon crime! They 

‘like a lamb. Considering the hour at which | had many women with them, dragged from 
he and his rider joined us he must have | the ruined villages. Some borne betore them 
gone like a greyhound when the saddle was | on their own horses, some upon little hill 
on. Before sunrise on Friday we were on| ponies. Hapless girls! man after man, as 
our way to pursue the marauder, which I re-| he cast his prey loose, cut at the poor crea- 
solved upon at once, sending on a solitary | tures savagely with his scimitar. A yell of 
sowar to give news of this diversion to the | indignation burst from us—as we rode at 
artillery and its escort. Bikhu was again | them like a whirlwind. 
invaluable. He knew ofa jungle path which} ‘I saw Nusreddeen myself ply his sword 


we could follow in single file, and which led, | among the miscreants with ghastly butchery. 
by a short cut, to the most distant angle of| ‘Bikhu, who rode manfully beside me, 
our ravaged plain. We reached it late that | pointed out a man on a magnificent black 
evening. We found some of the villagers | horse. 

of its farthest hamlet creeping back to look | ‘That is Mundroop!’ I had neither 


upon the charred remains of their cottages. | eyes, nor heart, nor arm, for any other; but 
That was a rousing sight enough ; but will! went upon him as onaboarinthe open. He 
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saw it and put his horse to its best pace. I 
knew the breed from the moment I could 
see his stride. A noble animal, from Katti- 
war; but never did Kattiwaree mare drop 
foal that could get away from a pure Nejd 
Arab of such rare size, speed, pa strength 
as Abool Harg. I felt we should soon 
shake off the field, and that Mundroop, at 
last, must turn and fight me hand to hand, 
or be ridden down and sabred as a hog is 
speared. What minutes they were as we 
stretched out! He at full speed, I keeping 
my horse in hand, not knowing of what ne- 
cessity some reserve of wind and power 
might prove. Fancy settling down to work 
thus deliberately, in pursuit of the best 
swordsman on the north bank of the Ner- 
buddah! The excitement was of that kind 
which gives back all the calm of which the 
first agitation robs one. I can remember 
passing my sword into the bridle hand that I 
might use the right to pat my charger’s neck, 
leaning forward in the stirrups. I should 
think we must have ridden a mile before he 
discovered that Abool Harg was not to be 
blown. He began to save the Kattiwaree. 
I did not alter my pace for a second, and of 
course gained on him now at every stride. 
He pulled up short, throwing the black al- 
most upon his haunches as he wheeled round 
to confront me. Perhaps he thought I 
should rush past before I could rein in, and 
so expose myself to a back-hander. Man 
and horse had been too well trained at hog 
for that. To my surprise he threw up his 
hands, both weaponless, bringing them to- 
gether with the peculiar supplicating gesture 
of an Eastern craving quarter. I lowered my 
point. Quicker than lightning he snatched 
a pistol from his shawl belt, fired, and threw 
it at me, seizing his sword, which was 
hitched naked at his saddle-bow. Abool 
Harg saved me. The pistol ball I found af- 
terwards had grazed and stung him. He 
rose up and plunged with a scream at the 
Kattiwaree, striking out like a demon with 
his fore hoofs. Master as he was of horse 
and sword, Mundroop missed his sweep at 
me. I thrust at him with whatever force an 
Indian sun has not dried up out of a cricket- 
er’s arm, drawing back the razor-like blade 
after a cutting fashion, which I had learned 
from Nusreddeen. The mutilated children 
and their slaughtered mothers were avenged. 
He sunk forward on his horse’s mane and 
fell heavily to the ground as the animal 
shied from Abool Harg’s renewed assault. 
Wretched man! It seemed horrible not to 
dismount and see if any life were left in him 
to be stanched with the flowing blood. 
Yet I dared not attempt it: having to bat- 
tle with my horse, wild to stretch out in pur- 
suit of the other. Two horsemen were near- 
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ing me. Half blind with sand and sweat I 
could not discern whether friend or foe. So 
I waited, facing them, the fallen man lying 
close behind my restive horse’s heels. The 
‘empty’ Kattiwaree made for them. One 
caught its bridle, which made me think they 
must be riders of Mundroop’s band. I set 
my teeth, resolving to drive the spurs in and 
launch myself at full speed against them ; 
but a few moments showed me the well- 
knoyn figures of Bikhu and the one-eyed 
Jemadar. I called tothe former to jump off 
and take my Arab’s bridle, leaving the two 
others to Nusreddeen. Then I dismounted ; 
but found the miserable robber chief stone 
dead. His sword was tightly clenched in his 
stiffened fingers. I had much ado to release 
it. You shall have it, dear father, in ex- 
change for that which slew him. Nusred- 
deen insisted that we must bring the corpse 
away with us, else it would never be believed 
what doom had overtaken him. I fastened 
it therefore,—it was a sickening task,—upon 
the Jemadar’s own beast, he mounting the 
captured Kattiwaree. The Bheel then re- 
mounted and led the troop horse with the 
ghastly burden. Nusreddeen and I rode 
after him, side by side; but at respectful 
distance from each other, my brute still mak- 
ing vicious manifestations as we went. ‘Two 
of my sowars are killed, six wounded. Nine- 
teen of the robbers are slain, and many 
wounded. We have four prisoners. I send 
this letter by an orderly who carries news 
of the skirmish to the Resident, and a re- 
quest for the troops at Kallishuhr to march 
at once with the two six-pounders upon 
Mundroop’s stronghold in the hills. I mean 
to join them there and rifle the nest at once, 
now the kite is killed. Not a moment more 
to spare. Kiss mother for me. Ycur ever 
dutiful and affectionate Neb.” 


“ Khanum Bagh. 


‘That is, dear mother, the lady’s garden. 
A romantic place to dete from, and a fine 
romance of real life I have to write from such 
a place of dating. Well, if I was once re- 
fused, I have now made, in my turn, a re- 
fusal. If you can’t quite say of me— 


“« He jests at sears that never felt a wound,’ 


you will think that the wound at which I 
can afford to jest has at last healed whole- 
somely. Only think, if an earl’s daughter 
would have none of my wooing, a king’s 
widow has wooed me; I might be sitting on 
a rajah’s musnud and wearing a rajah’s pug- 
gree—Anglicé, be throned and turbaned, 
had I not turned a deaf ear to a Ranee’s 
blandishments. It is fair to say that Koom- 





pany Bahawdur don’t encourage such es- 
capades on the part of its young‘ politicals,’ 
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and had I listened to the voice of the charmer 
I might have been swinging at a rope’s end 
opposite the Residency; a consideration 
which may have had its influence on my de- 
cision. But now for my romance, which nev- 
ertheless is a reality. 

“TI must have often told you tales of our 
Maharanee Lall Beebee, the widow of the 
last rajah of this precious principality. She 
is the mother, or reputed mother, of the 
sickly child in whose name the durbar rule. 
Handsome, bold, and witty, she has the rep- 
utation of a minor Messalina. Her political 
intrigues put Sir Joseph out of all patience 
now-a-days, as her intrigues of another kind 
used to put the late rajah out of it. They 
say she knew precisely when it became im- 
perative to put him out of something more, 
to save herself, at last. So the lamented 
sovereign’s coffee disagreed with him, al- 
though her own fair hands prepared it. I 
had business at the Residency some few 
months after Mundroop Singh’s affair. By 
the way, I never heard whether his sword 
came safe to hand at Cransdale. Be sure 
you let me know some day. When I was 
about to leave again, Sir Joseph said to me, 
that her highness of Maharanee had asked 
that l and my Irregulars should escort her, 
her son, and her ladies, to this country resi- 
dence of the royal Zenana. 

“That was fairly in the way of business, 
my own route lying somewhat in the same di- 
rection. Our departure was delayed some few 
days to meet the views of her highness’ as- 
trologer ; but on an auspicious evening the 
cavalcade set forth, horses and asses, mules 
and camels, with a sprinkling of elephants. 
My duty was to see that nothing came in 
the Maharanee’s way, and to keep out of it 
myself. For two days I succeeded in doing 
both; on the third Abool Harg interfered 
to prevent me from doing the latter. He 
took an obstinate fit just as a sort of palan- 
quin containing the fair lady was coming up 
a narrow path at the swinging trot of its hu- 
man beasts of burden. There was some con- 
fusion and alarm on their parts as the brute 
kept plunging, and the curtains being thrown 
back, by accident or on purpose, I had a 
full view of the affrighted Maharanee. To 
do her justice, her fright seemed rather af- 
fected than real. I thought her completely 
collected, and fully capable of bestowing 
nod, beck, and wreathed smile, amidst her 
interesting agitation. Perhaps you will say 
I do her injustice. She thought fit, how- 
ever to declare that her nerves had received 
a shock; and as our next camping-ground 
was in a very pleasant place by a marble 
shrine and a ldios tank, with trees in abun- 
dance, she refused to,stir thence on the en- 
suing day. I was sitting in the afternoon in 
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my own tent, pitched as = may imagine, 
at a wide and respectful distance from that 
of her highness—indeed, at the extreme far- 
ther angle of the vivifying tank—when one 
of the wretched nondescript appendages toa 
female Eastern court entered, announcing 
himself as her highness’ vukeel or confiden- 
tial agent. His business, he informed me, 
was to secure my attendance at a grand 
‘nautch,’ to be given by the Maharanee in 
honor of her happy escape. It would be a 
sumptuous affair. There wasa famous troop 
of dancing girls attached to the tank tem- 
ple; they would join the ordinary perform- 
ers of her highness’ retinue. 

“ Now the paganism of the nautch, and the 
degradation of its poor dancers, have always 
shamed and disgusted me. I was present at 
one such entertainment in my early Indian 
days, and have never chosen to attend an- 
other. 1, therefore, with what compliment- 
ary apologies I could, intimated my disin- 
clination to the vukeel. He was not easy to 
satisfy, throwing out unambiguous hints of 
the grief which my refusal would cause his 
mistress, who, though screened from my ob- 
servation, was desirous of beholding the fea- 
tures of such a Roostum, such a hero, as the 
English Sahib who slew Mundroop Singh. 
The obstinate old ape indeed plied me with 
so many questions as to my reasons for re- 
fusing, that in a sort of exasperation I told 
him such an entertainment was not accord- 
ing to the law of our Book, nor, if I mistook 
not, of the Koran itself. The Maharanee, 
I must tell you, is of a Mussulman house; 
and I remembered that in Egypt the Almehs, 
a sort of nautch girls, had been banished, 
for reformation sake, from the capital, with 
concurrence of the Moollahs, if not at their 
suggestion. This rid me of the vukeel, 
whom I have not set eyes on since. The 
next morning we resumed our march. Dur- 
ing the midday halt, a muffled figure, pass- 
ing quickly by me, slipped into my hand a 
little scroll of paper. When I could unroll 
and read it unobserved, I found it to contain 
two or three Persian sentences, to the effect 
that as Kadigah’s reverence did but increase 
her affection for the true Prophet, so might 
the heart which warmed for a warrior esteem 
a saint. I took this for a polite sneer from 
the offended Maharanee, yet was not a little 
astonished at her attempt to open a corre- 
spondence. That astonishment grew, when 
that same evening Thakali, my Bhecl’s wife, 
entered upon a conversation, half of innunedo 
half of remonstrance.. She was evidently 
bursting with some secret, and made skilful 
attempts to draw me into questioning her- 
self, and knitting some negotiation. Her 














| simple arts, I need not say, were in vain; 
| yet it caused me annoyance and anxiety to 
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feel that she was exercising them, and to 
surmise that some one had been tampering 
with her as a means of access to myself. 

“Our marches grew daily shorter, for, of 
course, we had to regulate them entirely by 
the caprices of the royal lady, who seemed 
bent upon lengthening out this journey be- 
ond the limits of mortal patience. Out- 
andish dainties of cookery and confection- | 
ery found continually their way to my table; | 
and by and by another letter was cleverly | 
thrust into my unexpecting and unwilling | 
hand. This was no mere scrap of furtive | 
correspondence, but almost a state paper, a | 
miracle of shamelessness, of craft, and yet | 
of that childish ignorance and fatuity which 
so often makes the policy of Asiatics incon- 
ceivable to the consistent and sober minds of 
Europeans. It was a direct and open pro- 
posal to unite my personal and political des- 
tinies with those of the subtle and audacious 
Ranee. Studded with quotations from am- 
orous Persian poets, and unrestrained avow- 
als of passion, it disclosed the plan of an 
intrigue for the overthrow of the durbar, the 
deposition from his nominal authority of her 
own infant son, and the seizure of supreme 
power by herself and me. Her talent for 
managing her own people, with mine for 
conciliating the half-savage outliers, would 
come in aid to the resistless force of such ‘a 
darling of the sword’ as I. My saintliness 
was such, that I had only to ‘ proclaim the 
unity ’ and allow the Prophet, for all Mus- 
sulmen to hail me as a Syud or holy chief at 
once. ‘The Maharanee would be my Zuleika, 
and I her Yussuf and Roostum in one. 
Should I accede to this highly practical, if 
somewhat startling, proposal, fw to sig- 
nify the gratifying intelligence by mounting 
Mundroop Singh’s black charger instead of 
the vicious chestnut for two days, wearing a 
red turban instead of the white folds of mus- 
lin which usually protect my head-piece. 
Means would then be found for closer, more 
explicit, and delightful communication. 

** Was the woman mad or mocking ? 

“Two things were certain. I must be- 
stride the chestnut, night, noon, and morn- 
ing, sending the black Kattiwaree to the 
farthest rear of the procession, and must 
forego the luxury of even a clean muslin 
wrapper round my perplexed and cogitative 
temples. She would at least interpret these 
signs as negative. 

‘‘ She did, and was not slow to resent the 
injury. 

“It was but yesterday we reached this 

lace. Iencamped upon the outskirks of 
its wide and ae beautiful park. Our last 
march had been rather long and fatiguing. 
Much as I wished to turn my back for good 
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move the escort to-day. There was, besides, 
the risk of giving a public affront in return 
for what was of course a secret overture 
meant to be more than friendly. 
“Meditation, even under double canvas 
and thick trees, is thirsty work with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-six in the shadiest shade. 


To cool my reflections upon the best mode 


of taking leave without discourtesy, or com- 
promising courteousness, I had recourse to 
a little jar of sherbet, wrapped round with 
wet towels, and deposited in the least sultry 
corner. Happily, I took nota gulp, but a 
mere sip; enough, however, to convince 
me that something more than sugar and 
milk of almonds flavored it. Ilooked about 
me and perceived that, over a fold of her 
veil, the dark, piercing eyes of Thakali, who 
was crouching on the ground outside, were 
fastened eagerly upon me. I called her qui- 
etly but firmly. ‘ Thakali, find a little tame 
monkey and bring it here to me.’ 

“TI knew there were dozens of them be- 
longing to the camp followers. She came 
soon back again with one like an impish in- 
fant in her arms. I had got a little tin fun- 
nel ready, and forcing it between the crea- 
ture’s teeth, too suddenly to let it bite my 
fingers, poured a liberal dose of my spicy 
sherbet down its throat. It had a chain 
round its waist, the other end of which I 
made fast toa tent-pole. 

“« ¢ Sit down there, Thakali, and watch that 
monkey for me.’ 

‘She smiled, without an apparent shade 
of misgiving or of malignity. 

“Without another word, I turned to a 
little table on which lay my writing-desk, 
and setting down the jar in front of me, pro- 
ceeded to write despatches for Sir Joseph. 
For nearly an hour no sound stirred save 
the scratching of my pen. At the expira- 
tion of that time there was a sort of whin- 
ing moan from the monkey. I turned to 
look on it. It shivered, moaned again twice 
. oe times, had a strong spasm, and 

ied. 

“The horror and astonishment upon the 
face of Thakali were almost appalling. She 
sprang to her feet and turned towards me 
with the wildest gestures of protestation and 
entreaty. I said nothing. 

“*Sahib! She swore to me upon her 
holy book, that it was alove charm only: as 
innocent as mother’s milk, if only the right 
man drank it !’ 

“©¢ Who swore that, Thakali?’ 

“¢The beautiful Khanum, the Mahara- 
nee!’ 

Then it all came out, with too much hon- 
est breathlessness and vehemence to let me. 





and all upon her highness, I could hardly 


doubt the tale, or suspect my poor Bheel 
friend of any but friendly treachery. The 
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Khanum herself had sent for her, had seen, | “ Lockselabad. 
had spoken with her; had bewitched her | “One only line, dear father, to tell you 
with blandishments, and terrified her with | that the current of my life is once more 
threats; had bribed her with smiles and |turned—into the long-dreamt-of channel 
gold, and bound her with oaths, of which | this time. I shall learn under a great sol- 
the enumeration would fill an index to a/dier to be a soldier indeed of some sort. 
book on demonology. Her craft had appar- | God grant it be the right. Sir Charles Na- 
ently read the truth of poor Thakali’s grati- | pier wants irregular cavalry for his coming 
tude and attachment to me, and she had con- | campaign in Scinde. Iam ordered to march 
cocted a story which should enlist them upon | for his head-quarters without an hour’s un- 
the side of her own desires. She had told | necessary delay. Some convention of our 
her that an evil wizard had cast upon myself; Government with this semi-independent 
a spell which had chilled the once warm | state allows our services to be at its disposal. 
flame wherewith I loved her; that this Love to mother. No fear of the Maharanee 
alone kept back herself and me from the de- | now, you may tell her. If I can find means 
lights of love and the glories of empire. | of despatching letters on the march, I will; 
Should I but drink a draught in which a cer- | but if none come, don’t fret, as the possibil- 
tain magic powder had been dropped, the | ity is problematical. In haste, your loving 
spell would break, two loving hearts would | and dutiful, NED.” 
come together, and our united star of grand- CHAPTER XXII. 

eur would arise. - soak lore him.” h 

“A true woman, Thakali could hardly be!“ HECH, sirs, joost speer at him,” quot 

supposed, you know, dear mother, to be Sergeant Macpherson, with a significant jerk 
guiltless of all love for match-making: a of his canny head towards a little sand- 
true Bheel, she is a devout believer in art- | mound outside the wall of Sukkur, on which 
magic. There were the motives, and there|the general, with hands folded behind his 
—in the shape of the dead monkey—was the back, stood in conversation with a tall, thin, 


— z aie, chat, nee — | elderly officer and a younger aide-de-camp. 


not, she must never think again of interfer-| “ By all reule he suld na be the man to 
ing in any possible matrimonial engagements fight yon hawk-nebbed Baloochs, ye ken. 
for me: that she would rue the day when |‘ Kites dinna pike out kites’ een’, they say; 
ever she should open her lips to any human and conseeder the neb the chief carries him- 
being on this matter, not excepting her | se). 

trusty Bikhu, his own self: that the sole | “Shure thin, sargint, I’m thinkin’ it’s the 
other condition of pardon must be that she ‘hoith of isco iia Den alias 

should wrap the deceased in an old shawl 20"? ° — ay Seen pee eae 
and carry the corpse to the Khanum in pri- | TY folk. ' : 
vate, informing her that he had drank the; ‘ What name might ye be sooggestin’, 
powdered sherbet, which must account for Corporal Molony?” said the Scot after a 
the departure of Locksley Sahib without | prickly sort, as if expecting a pluck at the 
formal leave-taking. That was last evening. | thistle. 

I am writing far on. in the night, meaning | “Isn't it Sawnies they do be callin’ yez 2” 
to march two hours before sunrise. I have “ 


not quite finished my despatches for the Res- | inquired the cor poral in the most aggravat- 
ident, and must not dwell much longer upon |498 tone of insinuation, 
my personal adventures to yourself. | ‘ Augh’m at a loss to pairceive the fitness 
“So Phil has actually his company in the | 0’ sic an appellation,” retorted Macpherson 
Guards, and with it his lieutenant-colonelcy. | loftily, yet with rising choler flushing his 
It will be long before I have any such han- | pyoad cheek-bones. 
dle to my name, being only lieutenant, with- | Corporal Molony raised his voice ; it must 
out the colonel appended. After all, I have emcnnediathiien tiie wate oeilel 
no right to complain: for my career is more | "" “2 _— a6 P en 
anomalous, in soldiering, than his, I have-| “Shure it’s none but a Sawny, sargint. 
n’t set eyes on my regiment, or foot on its | wouldn’t know the differ atwixt kites and an 
parade ground, these years ! aigle. Jist take another look at the giner- 
“ You needn’t fear any farther freaks of | a]’s ‘ bake’ agin, will yez?” 
the Maharanee. She has a forgiving dispo- | 
sition when the first fit is off her. Besides 
which I am far enough out her reach at Lock- 
selabad, and mean to sip my sherbet cau- 


He tapped his own nose, conspicuous for 
a simous absence of convex curvature, with 
such inimitable drollery, that even the wrath- 


tiously for six months at least. Love and ful Caledonian joined in the guffaw. 
duty to father. The officers could not resist; but turned 
“Your own son, NeED.” aside to hide their amusement. 
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“ Did you hear that saucy rascal, Blunt?” 
asked Sir Charles. 

“Oh, hearhim! Ihear too much of him,” 
answered the colonel. ‘ He is a corporal of 
my own light company, and always ‘ a skrim- 
maging wid his tongue,’ to use his own ex- 
pression.” 

“Looks as if he’d skirmish with some 
other weapon, too,” said the aide-de-camp. 

“ True for you,” replied the colonel ; “ he’s 
a smart enough soldier.” 

There was not much wind that evening ; 
but what there was blew from the desert. 
The air was thick with a sandy haze, nar- 
rowing the horizon, and rendering objects 
even at little distance almost as indistinct 
as in an English fog. This sort of mist was 
thickened in one direction by a column of 
rising dust. Out of it, by degrees, emerged 
the leading files of a small body of mounted 
men. 

“Well horsed!” observed the general, 
peering through his spectacles. “‘ Service- 
able uniform and equipment. Bless me. 
what a few baggage ponies! What I like 
to see! Know the corps?” he asked impa- 
tiently of the aide-de-camp. 

“No, sir.” 

“Tell the officer in command to halt his 
men and speak with me.” 

‘What's your name, sir; and what force 
is that?” 

‘‘ Locksley, general ; Irregulars from the 
Trans-Nerbuddah.” 

“‘ Who raised and equipped them ? ” 

‘“‘T had that honor, general.” 

“You seem to have done it well, sir. Is 
that your usual amount of baggage?” 

“T can’t easily make it less, sir; but I am 
particular about it.” 

“ Right, sir—quite right. The things are 
well slung too. M’Murdo must see these 
ponies.” 

‘‘ Your voice seems to come back to me, 
sir,” now said the tall, thin colonel. ‘“ Did 
I understand you to say your name was 
Locksley ? ” 

“Ned Locksley, colonel, at your service. 
Can’t you mind the sea-mews on the 
Skerry ?” 

“Good heavens, my dear boy!” cried the 
old soldier in ecstasy, seizing one hand in 
both his own. ‘ The turban and the beard 
deceived me. He is a chip of a good old 
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block, Sir Charles. You remember Locks- 
ley of the Welsh Rangers?” 

“ Killed at Corunna, poor fellow ? ” 

“The same. This Ned is his grandson. 
Let me beg your favorable regard for him.” 

‘“‘His baggage ponies have been before- 
hand with you, colonel. Your grandfather 
was a fine soldier, sir, and I am pleased to 
make your acquaintance. Come and dine 
with me when you’ve seen your men to their 
quarters. Know Captain Annesley? I dare 
say he’ll show you the quartermaster-gener- 
al’s.” 

Ned and the aide-de-camp went their way, 
their elders returning slowly in another di- 
rection. 

Having filled, so long, a post of duty so 
remote, Ned would have been a stranger 
among his comrades, had it not been for 
this meeting with Colonel Blunt. O’Brien 
was the only man of his own standing serv- 
ing with Napier’s small but admirable force. 
But the old Peninsular was a universal fa- 
vorite throughout it, known, esteemed, and 
almost loved by all. His friendship was a 
passport not only to the chief’s acquaintance, 
but to that of every officer in camp. Ned 
found himself in double sense at home. At 
home in the ready brotherhood of his brother 
officers; at home in the home-memories of 
the fatherly veteran. 

“T was old Ned Locksley’s recruit, my 
boy, and, by George, you are mine. You'd 
have been a college Dou by this time, I be- 
lieve, but for my ‘listing you at Freshet- 
You should have taken the queen’s shilling 
though, you young dog, instead of John 
Company’s.” 

‘¢ You know, colonel, I said if ever I went 
soldiering it should be soldiering in earnest.” 

“Yes, and sarve your impudence’ right, 
you’ve been thief catching and cow-keeping 
ever since, you see.” 

Ned laughed. ‘ We shall see soldiering 
now, sir, I hope, at all events.” 

“Who'll show it you? One of old Sir 
John Moore’s boys, at last, to say nothing of 
old Blunt and his queen’s Light Borderers.” 

“No nobler tutors, colonel. They can 
count on an admiring pupil. Is that the 
Brunswicker’s book under your surtout? I 
think I see the stumpy, square outline still.” 

““By George, boy! So you remember 
that, do you? Yes, that’s my devotional 
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orderly book, as ever. ‘Muss oft gelesen 
seyn.’ Eh?” 


“T owe you more for that bit of insight, | 


colonel, into what a soldier’s mind might be, 
than I could make words to tell. I’ve tried 
to follow that regulation clause of it myself, 
you see.” 

Out of the looser folds of his half eastern 
military tunic he took his little Testament 
and tendered it to the old officer. 

‘‘ Thank God for that, Ned!” said he rev- 
erently. “It’s better than the Brunswicker, 
since it is the Word itself. But the Greek 
beats me. I warn’t never no scholard to 
brag on, and found the Latin tough enough 
till I got on good terms with it. All right! 
Come in!” 

It was Captain Annesley, to say that the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs were to parade at day- 
light. 

“He wants to pick a few likely nags and 
men for some diversion he is brooding. A 
march into the desert, I believe, or some such 
hopeful feat. There aint a vulture there, 
I’m told, to pick a fellow’s bones even.” 

‘‘ But they bleach nicely,” said the colonel. 
“T lost a few poor fellows three marches out 
of Aden once, and know the sort of thing.” 

“ Well, good-night, gentlemen. I needn’t 
say the chief’s a punctual party, Mr. Locks- 
ley.” 

It was for the march to Emaumghur, that 
unparalleled act of happy daring, that the 
great soldier was picking troopers. Two 
hundred horsemen only were to escort into 
the waste less than four hundred infantry, 
mounted for the nonce on camels. Ned’s 
heart bounded within him, as, one by one, 
the eagle-eyed veteran selected five-and- 
twenty of his men for service. 

“ Selection good ? ” he asked of Locksley 
when they had formed a line a little in ad- 
vance of their chafling comrades. 

Ned went very carefully down it, only 
halting at one trooper on a showy-looking 
horse. 

“The man’s thoroughly good, general ; 
but the horse is not equal to its appear- 
ance.” 

* Pick out a sounder, then.” 

Ned obeyed. As the proud Rajpoot horse- 
man learnt his rejection, a tear of rage and 
disappointment rose to his eyes. The gen- 
eral’s glance observed it. Master of every 
chord which thrilled in a soldier’s breast, of 
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whatever race or creed, he said to Locks- 
ley,— 

| “ Makeit clear to yoursowar that we pass 
‘him over for the horse’s fault alone. Tell 
‘him I know a man when I see one; and he 
shall be my orderly the first great fight.” 

| The swarthy features were radiant again 
‘at once. The Rajpoot drew his sword and 
kissed it in token of unalterable fidelity. 

“We march at sundown for Emaumghur,” 
then said the general. “I make no secret of 
it; but have sent on to warn and threaten 
the Ameer.” 

A heavy march it was in the dark night 

and deep sand. An awful march, next day, 
junder the scorching sun. No forage, and 
scanty water, at the camping ground when 
/night fell. Even two hundred horse were a 
| hundred and fifty more than the desperate 
adventure would allow. Yet after that sec- 
ond sifting, when two-thirds of the cavalry 
| were sent back, fourteen of the Trans-Ner- 
_ buddahs remained, inclusive of the one-eyed 
Jemadar and exclusive of their leader, Ned. 
Strange magic of a manly mastermind! 
Under a Napier that weary march in the 
howling wilderness was like a martial holi- 
day. When the very camels grew faint for 
want of such poor prickly herbage as would 
satisfy their patient hunger, there was an 
amicable struggle between the horsemen and 
the undaunted infantry, for the honor of 
hauling up the sand steeps the dragging 
howitzers. For at one time the sand stood 
heaped and hardened almost into stone, 
stretching into table-lands or stiffening ab- 
ruptly into ridges ; at another, it swept, with 
mingled shells and pebbles, as if a rapidly 
receding tide had left it, round thin streaks 
of vegetation where the gazelles found covert 
and the wild boars a lair. Out of one such 
scrubby mockery of a jungle emerged, one 
afternoon, to Ned’s amusement, the garru- 
| lous Molony, holding at arm’s length a stick, 
|in the cleft end of which a snake was wrig- 
gling. 

‘“‘Yon’s a rare opheedian ye’ve captured, 
corporal! ” said Macpherson, who had once 
done hospital-sergeant’s duty, and affected 
scientific phrase. 

‘“‘O’Fidderan, is it, thin? Sorra the mor- 
|sel more than Macpherson. The O’Fidde- 
| rans is no varmint; but dacent folk, near 











Mallow, mee own cousins, by the mother’s 
iside. O’Fidderan, indeed!” 
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* Augh’m nae desirous o’ geevin’ offence, 
corporal ; but that’s the pheelosopher’ name 
for serpents.” 

“ More’s the shame for thim, miscallin’ 0’ 
craythurs. Couldn’t they spell‘ snake,’ that 
they’d write O’Fidderan short for sarpint ? ” 

“ Ony rate, yon’s a vara curious specimen. 
Ye’ll maybe let the foreign doctor have it?” 

“‘Furrin docthor, indeed! Wid his name 
Mac something. That’s a quare way to 
back a counthryman, Misther Macpherson ! ” 

“Hoot, man! Maximeelian’s the gentle- 
man’s name, which is nae name of ony Scot- 
tish clan. Augh misdoot he’s a Gerrman.” 

Max Gervinus was, indeed, a thorough 
Teuton. Blue-eyed and fair-haired, tall, 
stout, and handsome, he had in nowise de- 
generated from such ancestors as Tacitus 
drew. His mental was in no ridiculous dis- 
proportion to his physical stature. He might 
have been a man of mark in public life, but 
for his birth, as subject of a petty state, 
where cumbrous artificial restraints cramped 
all political activity within boundaries natu- 
rally very narrow; where military life of- 
fered no prize beyond the command of a 
small contingent, rarely called into perma- 
nent, much less, into active existence; and 
where commercial enterprise itself could 
scarcely swell beyond the limits of a larger 
pedlaring. Too practical to float into the 
atmosphere of vague metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, his mind, which yet partook of the 
speculative German temper, had launched 
itself upon the sea of physical research and 
study. Surgeon and physician, he was a 
chemist, a botanist, and a natural historian. 
Anxious to enlarge, not in mere theory, his 
field of view, he had solicited and obtained 
the post of personal medical attendant to a 
Serene Highness, of royal German blood, 
whose spirit, half military and half philo- 
sophical, was sending him upon what he 
himself was pleased to designate a compre- 
hensive-objective politico-material world’s- 
observation-tour. Whatever may have been 
the genuineness of the philosophical element 
in his Serenity’s composition, there was a 
fine full dash of hussar blood in his veins; 
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and the gathering of Napier’s force had at- 

tracted him irresistibly to Scinde. He had 

fruitlessly solicited leave to accompany the 

flying column into the wilderness, though 

volunteering for the storming party when- 
the stronghold should be reached. But 

“ medicos ” being few, and Max covenanting 

to find his own water, and to act under or- 

ders as might any British ass:stant-surgeon, 

he obtained the favor denied to his Serene 

patron, and was permitted, in the interests 

of science, to risk his life in that noble fel- 

lowship. There were two varieties of land- 

lizard, he assured Ned Locksley, with five of 

sand-beetle, to be found in the Scindian 

desert, the securing of which, or of any of 

which, would amply repay him for any dan- 

ger encountered or hardship endured. But 

his language and bearing made it evident to 

all that he was no mere crackbrained en- 

thusiastic sciolist. His childlike simplic- 

ity took nothing from his vigorous manli- 

ness, whilst his intellectual accomplishments 

graced without overshadowing his transpar- 

ent amiability. He spoke English very 
fairly, with so few peculiarities, that the 
canny Macpherson, while dubbing him the 
‘‘ foreign doctor,” showed only characteristic 
caution in “ misdoubting” of his national 
origin. Ned was charmed with him, with 
his mingled erudition and acuteness, with 
his conjectures and questions concerning men 
or beasts in the remoter hill-tracts and jun- 
gles. Long before Emaumghur was reached, 
they were fast friends. That kite’s nest was' 
empty, as all men know, before the eagle’s 
talons could claw the occupants. Nothing’ 
remained to do but to make the sticks fly,’ 
and take wing backward, as if by scent of 
water, to the shifting banks of the great In- 
dus flood again. The Trans-Nerbuddahs’ 
who had not been selected, those also who 
were sent back on the desert march, were 
all somewhat consoled on learning that there 
had been no fight after all. But Nusred- 
deen was right to see the grinding and set- 
ting of every sword throughout the squad- 
ron. Meeanee was at hand. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LIFE OF JOHN ANGELL JAMES. * 


Tus is a liberal age. Those. who have 
lived in it long enough have witnessed many 
opposites brought together, and many causes 
of separation done away. But one distine- 
tion remains, strange to say, as sharp as 
ever, in spite of innumerable influences de- 
liberately and accidentally brought to bear 
upon it. The old social barrier between 
Church and Dissent stands, as far as we can 
see, firm and unshaken. Low Churchmen 
court Dissenting ministers, disown all differ- 
ence of feeling or position, call them dear 
brothers in pulpits and on platforms—meet, 
too, on solemn stated occasions affecting to 
be social intercourse—but, practically, noth- 
ing comes of it. Their families stand aloof. 
The vicar patronizes the Baptist minister, 
who, in his turn, compliments the church- 
man ; but the vicar’s wife has no friendship 
with the minister’s “ partner.” Her daugh- 
ters never flirt with his sons, or form inti- 
macies with his girls. If accident or public 
duty bring them together for an hour or two, 
the effect.is only to make all sides realize an 
uncongenial element, and to render them 
more shy of each other for the future. And 
as it is with the pastors, so with their con- 
gregations. The layman knows no more of 
the social inner life of the Dissenting minis- 
ter than he ever did. How, and when, if 
ever, he unbends from that peculiar guarded 
sectarian precision which marks person and 
demeanor out of doors, is still a perplexity 
to him. He cannot help a sense of pity at 
a life of obscure sacrifice which he cannot 
understand, simply because it never touches 
on his experience. People may say that the 
difference of social standing is the cause of 
the barrier we have assumed, but this only 
removes the question a step further. Why 
does not Dissent rise in social standing ? 
Why do people leave it as they get on in the 
world? Upon all such points the very can- 
did, and we think able book before us throws 
a light. 

A good many of our readers possibly know 
very little of Angell James. Nevertheless, 
his name is a household word, and has been 
any time these forty years, with an influential 


* Life and Letters of John Angell James. In- | 


eluding an unfinished Autobiography. By R. W. 
Dale, M.A., his Colleague and Successor. Lon- 
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portion of the religious world, as one pre-emi- 
nent for what they call “ pulpit-power,” who 
was the orator of the platform, and whose 
writings had a circulation which many a 
world-wide reputation might envy; and his 
history is here given with a spirit and a sense 
of the importance of the theme which have 
their effect upon the general reader. For 
six hundred octavo pages we are made to see 
things from a Nonconformist point of view. 
Here neither the biographer nor his subject 
shows even a moment’s sense of depressing 
obscurity. Angell James does not seem to 
have been a vain man, but we find him 
regarding his own “ career as the most won- 
derful thing he had ever known, as he con- 
templates the standing that has been as- 
signed to him in this extraordinary age ;” 
and of his congregation he can speak as of 
a “church on which the sun of prosperity 
shone with unclouded splendor ;” and though 
this sounds to us superlative language, it 
is probably not more than adequate to the 
demands of the readers for whom the book 
is mainly designed, and who are justified in 
regarding its subject as an honor to their 
system, and a crowning example of what 
Dissent may achieve. Not that he had in 
him the spirit of schism and division, but, 
finding himself in that religious section, 
from the time he thought at all, he implicitly 
received and made the best of it. Thus he 
may be accepted as a favorable type of sec- 
tarianism. Its influences worked on a good 
soil; his religion was genuine, zealous, de- 
voted; his practice was in strict conformity 
to it, and represents in all its main points— 
in its strictness, in its laboriousness, in its 
uniform consistency — the Puritan ideal. 
Yet we must say it gives a view of social 
life, cold and very far from generous, and 
accounting for the social isolation we have 
noted from causes that lie deeper than mere 
standing and position, The child who starts 
in life under the impression that all the 
neighbors, people who live respectably and 
go to church every Sunday, “are sinners,” 
and “the world” —~who hears the term 
Christian even applied as a mark of exclu- 
sivencss and separation—stands in a per- 
fectly different relation to society, and learns 
wholly different lessons from it, from another 
who regards those around it with a sense of 
fellowship, as inheritors of the same tradi- 
tions, as subject to the same influcnces, as 
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members of one vast community of which it 
is proud to feel part, sharing the same his- 
tory, and looking forward to the same fu- 
ture. Religious exclusiveness in childhood 
—and in a sectarian community consisting 
mainly of one class this may be carried out 
without the counteracting influences which 
will interpose themselves in a national relig- 
ion—a life of prohibitions where books, 
society, intercourse, and amusements are 
hedged round with innumerable prominent 
obtrusive vetoes, has a dwarfing effect on 
the dawning imagination, on the faculties 
which impart a tone of poetry to society, and 
sweeten life, which those who enforce it know 
little about, and perhaps care less, but which 
painfully explains a great deal which might 
otherwise puzzle us. 

Angell James’ parents, small tradespeople 
in Dorsetshire, were both Dissenters. His 
mother, he tells us—we presume in deference 
to the popular interest in the mothers of 
great men—was a “ good but nota great 
woman.” He himself was sent to a com- 
mon school, where he manifested so little 
zeal for learning that when, in after years, a 
schoolfellow was told he had become an emi- 
nent preacher, he exclaimed, ‘ What, thik 
thick-headed fool! why he was fit for noth- 
ing but fighting.” But though the future 
preacher showed no° precotious gifts or 
graces, he had a distinct theory of religion 
in his mind derived from his mother. We 
see it in the history of his conversion, and 
in his natural use of a certain phraseology. 
What would be cant in others he uses with 
the simplicity of a native tongue. Low 
Churchmen who talk in the same way can- 
not do it as naturally; we see they are con- 
scious of an easier mode of saying the same 
thing. At the usual age, he was apprenticed 
to a linen-draper. Shortly afterwards, he 
became aware of religious impressions and 
placed himself under the direction of a pious 
cobbler. We read immediately after of a 
call to the ministry ; and his father, who de- 
serves throughout more tenderness than his 
son bestows on his memory, sends him to the 
Nonconformist College at Gosport, where he 
studied for two years, making such use of 
its advantages as was compatible with his 
being put on the “ preaching list at seven- 
teen,” and being sent out to preach to vil- 
lage congregations. 

Mr. James was an eminently consistent 
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character, but he has to confess to certain 
lapses in this stage’of his career. He was a 
boy, after all, with some of a boy’s light- 
heartedness, struggling against the tram- 
mels gathering round him which it was the 
first business of the system to impose. At 
sixteen, he had given the cobbler “ occasion 
to grieve over him” by going for an hour or 
two to an election ball—not that he could 
dance, but just to see what was going on. 
He was also “betrayed ‘into another incon- 
sistency by going to see a mimic play, got 
up by some young men of the town;” but 
here his conscience so sharply rebuked him, 
that he rushed out, expecting the beam over 
his head to crush him. Nor was this all :— 

“When I had been in Gosport a year, he 
writes, I was sent out to preach in some of 
the principal places in the county, such as 
Southampton, Lymington, Romsey. In the 
latter place I was guilty of an indiscretion 
which excited some prejudice against me 
among the serious people. One of the dea- 
cons, or principal people, gave an entertain- 
ment on the majority of his only son and 
child. A dance was got up, in which I joined, 
and manifested a degree of levity in other 
ways. Some of the congregation would not 


come again to hear me preach. I did wrong, 


clearly wrong; that is to say, the act was a 
thoughtless folly, and shows upon what slen- 
der threads hang our reputation and useful- 
ness; yet some excuse might have been 
made for a youth only between eighteen and 
nineteen years of age.” 

We believe Roman Catholicism is just as 
rigid in the suppression of the youthful ele- 
ment in those set apart in boyhood for its 
ministry. In both cases, this accounts for 
a certain air and cut, the token of subjection 
to public opinion, before the individual char- 
acter has had time to express itself in such 
amanner. Mr. James has to lament in the 
students of the college he subsequently vis- 
ited, “the excess of hilarity and unsancti- 
fied levity” with which, in this their last 
refuge, they were apt to indemnify them- 
selves for restraint elsewhere, and perhaps 
not without reason, for nature will avenge 
itself for unnatural restrictions. He himself, 
having developed a real turn for preaching, is 
not so much to be pitied. He had more than 
enough of excitement. The Congregationals 
have evidently a taste for boy-preachers. 
We read of one who owed much of his popu- 
larity to ‘‘ the youthful beauty of his appear- 
ance; ” and the sensation is no doubt piquant, 
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of seeing a boy act his part with precocious 
gravity, and exhort his elders with confi- 
dence, unction, and thunder. Before Angell 
James was twenty he was sent as a “ supply ” 
to Birmingham, or, as it is expressed, to the 
‘‘ Church-meeting in Carr’s-lane,” where he 
made his début with a coolness which he af- 
terwards wondered at, considering the age 
and gravity of his audience. Heso charmed 
them, however, that in a very short time 
they pressed him to stay amongst them :— 
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“Tt was a rather peculiar and striking 
scene, and a trial of his humility, to see a 
youth of nineteen surrounded by seven ven- 
erable men, who were tendering to him the 
oversight of their own souls, and that of the 
Church which they represented.” 


One of these ancients might be supposed to 
have placed his head on those young shoul- 
ders, to judge by the weight and preternatural 
gravity of manner with which these offers are 
acceded to, both vivd voce and by an epistle. 
It is altogether a new phase of human nature 
to those who know boys mainly as turned 
out by public schools and universities. The 
connection thus early formed lasted for life. 
He was pastor of the same place for more 
than fifty years, with increasing popularity— 
a centre for the Congregationalists both of 
England and America. This tells well for 
the Voluntary system, of which he was a 
warm advocate ; but he was not one to press 
any system to an extreme, and he seems 
early to have discovered the best way to 
make it answer—by rendering himself, that 
is, as little dependent on it as possible. 

It is not in nature to resist a smile over 
the simple straightforward history of his two 
marriages. If there was any step in his ca- 
reer which he regarded with unmixed satis- 
faction, both for the motive and the accom- 

plishment, it was having secured for himself 
in succession two rich wives, and he writes 
for readers on whom he securely depends for 
an undoubting approval. Under the circum- 
stances we do not withhold ours, but the 
world will not the less have lost its romance 
when the reign of Congregationalism sets in. 
Our hero found himself at twenty with a 
“Church ” and a small pittance, but with- 
outa home. A wife was a very natural idea 
to enter into any youth’s head at such a mo- 
ment, and he began to give much thought to 
this “‘ momentous matter.” In this emer- 
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gency, Providence, he piously tells us, * chose 
better for me than I should have chosen for 
myself ;” and he considers that he was di- 
rected from above to choose a plain woman, 
older than himself, but with position, money, 
and the home he wanted :— 


“*T had been one day most earnestly pray- 
ing for divine direction in this important 
step, and during prayer Frances Smith oc- 
curred with such force to my mind, that I 
considered it an indication of Providence 
that my attention should be directed to her.” 


Without su +h interposition he implies that 
he might have overlooked her high qualities 
in favor of more open attractions; for, he 
tells us, ‘this dear eminent woman had few 
personal charms;” “she had little spright- 
liness or vivacity;” ‘her demeanor was 
grave, but by no means gloomy.” Such 
early prudence of choice gave great satis- 
faction to his congregation, and to all parties 
except the lady’s friends, and the marriage 
proved a very happy one during the ten years 
it lasted. He may well exhort young min- 
isters by his example against “ hasty ill- 
formed matches.” Three years after the 
death of this lady we have the account of his 
second marriage, and his first experience 
served so prudent a man as a precedent in 
his next choice, for here again he does not 
appear to have chosen by mere dictate of 
feeling :— 

“By God’s good Providence I was di- 
rected to one in every way worthy to be the 
successor of my first wife, and this is saying 
much. The widow of Mr. Benjamin Neale, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, had been sought 
by many, but she was reserved for me. . . . 
His widow was left without family, and in 
the possession of property (subject to some 
charitable bequests, which she Fiherally car- 
ried out) to the amount of £20,000. ... 
Possessed of a masculine understanding, 
great public spirit, equal liberality, and emi- 
nently prudent, she was well fitted for the sta- 
tion into which Providence now brought her. 
She had her failings; but they were very 


light and small compared with her many and 
eminent virtues.” 


Again he recommends his example to young 
ministers :— 


“Tt has long been my opinion thet the com- 
parative failure of many of our ministers in 
their public career is owing to unsuitable 
marriages. They are in haste to be married, 
and often make most unwise selections. . . . 
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It is but rarely that a student makes a wise 
choice. The result is, a frivolous, weak, 
moneyless, thriftless woman becomes his 
wife—a young family comes on—difficulties 
increase—a small stipend, hardly sufficient 
to obtain necessaries, is all they have to de- 
am upon, the spirit of the husband and the 
ather is broken, and he wears out a life in 
moving from church to church, without being 
useful anywhere.” 


This is all very well; but what becomes 
of the Voluntary system if it needs the assist- 
ance of rich wives? Again, he is congratu- 
lated by his congregation upon “his most 
interesting and honorable connection.” A 
rich London widow, the friend of Rowland 
Hill, would represent wealth, rank, and fash- 
ion to the “church in Carr’s-lane.” Per- 
haps it might have cast a shade over their 
expectations had they known that this aus- 
tere female was entering on her sphere 
‘‘resolving to do her utmost to discourage 
worldliness among the more wealthy people 
in her husband’s congregation,” and that 
from her arrival their tea-parties would lose 
the distinction of their honored pastor’s 
presence. Nothing, indeed, is unmixed gain 
in this world, and we cannot but suspect that 
the severity of this lady’s views, and her 
masculine power of carrying them out, was 
almost too much for her husband ; and that 
possibly a more dependent wife, though with 
less money, might have suited his nervous 
system better. It does not seem a right 
state of things for the asceticism to be on the 
wife’s side. For about twenty years of his 
life the popular preacher was afflicted with 
such a nervous affection as obliged him grad- 
ually to give up all engagements away from 
home. It became a mania, which he thus 
describes to a friend :— 
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“TI find it difficult to explain the idiosyn- 
crasy under which I labor. It is something 
like this: Imake a promise to preach ; after 
awhile I am somewhat poorly; I wake up 
in the night—the promise comes up like a 
spectre before me ; it is a trifling concern— 
no matter, it 7s a concern, it is a future. I 
cannot sleep; I rise uncomfortable, and con- 
tinue sothroughthe day. I go to bed dread- 
ing I shall not sleep; the prediction verifies 
itself. Then I calculate there are so many 
weeks to intervene, and that I shall not slee 
comfortably till it is over; and how can 
endure broken rest so long? By this time 
the matter has got hold of me, and neither 
reason nor religion can throw it off; and 
where others would find that which the 
would never think about for a moment till 
the time comes, I find that which darkens 
every moment till it is past. It is not, ob- 
serve, a dread of the service itself, but a 
dread that I shall not sleep till it is over.” 


This is strange in a man who could commit 
a sermon two hours long to memory with- 
out misplacing a word, and hold his immense 
audience in breathless attention till it was 
over. 

We have commented on topics occupying 
but a small fraction of the book, which en- 
ters largely on his public labors—his contro- 
versies with our Church—his correspondence 
with American ministers—his efforts to get 
up Revivals in England after their example 
—his great work, 7'he Anxious Inquirer, 
which was the fruit of this movement—his 
curious scheme for converting China by 
throwing into that country a million of Tes- 
taments, as it were from the clouds—and his 
originating the Evangelical Alliance. The 
volume concludes with a chapter by his son 
on his home life, written with a truth, candor, 
and graphic skill which give it a very hon- 
orable place amongst religious biographies. 








Errect oF Music on tne Sick.—The ef- 
fect of music on the sick has been scarcely at all 
noticed. In fact its expensiveness, as it is now, 
makes any general application of it out of the 
question. Iwill only remark here that wind 
instruments, including the human voice, and 
stringed instruments, capable of continuous 
sound, have generally a beneficial effect—while 





the piano-forte, with such instruments as have 
no continuity of sound, have just the reverse. 
The finest piano-forte playing will damage the 
sick, while an air like ‘“ Home, sweet home,” 
or “ Assisa al pie d’un salice,” on the most or- 
dinary grinding organ, will sensibly soothe 
them—and this is quite independent of associa- 
tion.—Florence Nightingale. 
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From Chambers's Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR AUGUST. 

Now that it is settled that the new For- 
eign Office shall be Palladian, and not 
Gothic, to the disappointment of those who 
prefer the picturesque pointed style; that 
Birmingham talks of building an exchange, 
and Boston, in New England, of establish- 
ing a zodlogical garden ; that locomotives 
can cross the Rhine by a handsome railway 
bridge at Kehl ; that Lieutenants Smith and 
Porcher of the royal navy have dug up fine 
statues in ancient Cyrene, and are prosecut- 
ing their search for more ; that Lord Somers 
points out Cilicia as a promising region to 
explore for remains of early Christian art ; 
that Mr. Lough has shown what a noble me- 
morial of George Stephenson he will one day 
erect at Newcastle; that Sheffield has set up 
a statue to James Montgomery ; that H.M.S. 
Icarus is pursuing her fishery-protection 
cruise round the coasts of the kingdom ; 
that the “ Gorilla controversy ” has ended 
for the present by a purchase of certain of 
the monsters for £500 for the British Mu- 
seum; that holiday-time has come to Par- 
liament as well as people: now that all this 
is done or doing, Manchester, fertile in re- 
sources, has made up its mind that the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Associa- 
tion within its walls shall not be in any way 
backward; and as Mr. William Fairbairn is 
president, and will deliver the thirty-first 
annual address, we may be sure that me- 
chanical science, at least, will have due con- 
sideration. That good work wiil be done 
by the sections, is confidently anticipated : 
astronomy has made progress, and now that 
the spectroscope is available for observation 
of the sun, the communications on that sub- 
ject will be unusually interesting. The Earl 


“of Rosse has made further observations of the 


nebule, and discovered that the spiral form 
is the most prevalent in those far-remote 
and mysterious objects. He finds reason to 
believe, moreover, that they move, having 
some sort of rotation, so that the study of 
the nebula appears to be at present richer 
in promise than at any previous time. 
Interesting facts in geology and ethnology 
may also be looked for, and additional par- 
ticulars on a question which has been some- 
what vexed of late ; namely, the comparative 
anatomy of the brain as between man and 





the ape. One of our ablest ethnologists has 
just returned from a journey to Denmark, 
during which he searched some of the so- 
called “ kitchen-middens ”—ancient refuse- 
heaps, containing bones, shells, and flint 
implements of various kinds, which, judging 
from appearances, were thrown aside as rub- 
bish by the early tribes of the stone period. 
The antiquaries of Copenhagen have come 
to some very important conclusions from the 
relics discovered in these primeval “ mid- 
dens,” which may tend to elucidate yet a 
little more the early history of mankind.— 
Mr. Archibald Geikie, after careful examina- 
tion of the shores of the Firth of Forth, 
concludes that an upheaval has taken place 
within the historical period, or since the 
Roman invasion. In one locality, this up- 
heaval amounts to as much as twenty-five 
feet: and the inference from the facts is, 
that if such a change could occur without 
attracting notice during its slow progress, 
former changes could in like manner occur, 
and that many great ones have taken place 
since the appearance of man on the earth.— 
Mr. Bryson brings forward further evidence 
as to the aqueous origin of granite, and de- 
monstrates the fact by instrumental means. 
In common with Mr. Sorby, whose interest- 
ing researches into this subject we have 
already noticed, he finds fluid cells in all the 
specimens of granite which he has hitherto 
examined.—Another geological fact worthy 
of notice is that, according to the report of 
the explorers who surveyed the American 
continent from Canada to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Vancouver’s Island, there is abun- 
dance of lignite in certain localities, which 
has long been worked as fuel by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and is in request for 
steamers on the Pacific. Moreover, it is 
convertible into gas, as may be proved at 
some future day by the towns of New Colum- 
bia.—This mention of American exploration 
reminds us that Captain Parker Snow has 
been making preparations, though with some 
doubt as to the means of completing them, 
to sail in the discovery yacht Zndeavor, to 
carry out, if possible, his scheme of discov- 
ering further relics of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. It is his design, should the 
state of the ice in Baflin’s Bay favor quick 
progress, to replenish his stores from those 
left on Beechey Island by former expedi- 

















tions, and push on to winter in King Wil- 
liam’s Land, which, in his opinion, has 
been by no means sufficiently searched. 

A member of the Horticultural Society at 
Paris, after a series of experiments, has dis- 
covered a process by which the blossom of 
the purple lilac can be made to appear 
white, by preventing the development of the 
natural color. The process is to plant the 
trees in a hothouse which, facing the north, 
receives no direct rays from the sun, but 
only a diffused light, until the buds and 
blossoms are about to burst, when the light 
is completely excluded by shutters, except- 
ing now and then a faint ray introduced 
through a narrow slit. In this condition of 
darkness, the coloring principle is kept in 
abeyance, and the flowers come forth per- 
fectly white ; but the leaves having been in 
a more advanced state than the blossom at 
the time of seclusion, retain their natural 
color. By similar treatment, red roses may 
be changed to white, and other flowers will 
probably be found susceptible of the same 
influence ; a curious interference truly with 
the ordinary operations of nature. 

A simple remedy for the grape disease has 
been successfully tried for three successive 
years by a cultivator in the wine-producing 
districts of France. He had noticed the 
efficacy of lime in preventing the accumula- 
tion of moss on the bark of trees, and pre- 
serving wheat from the rot, and he gave a 
coat of whitewash to all his vines, particu- 
larly to the young wood, and found that the 
branches lost the red spots indicative of the 
malady, and recovered their normal color. 
He now applies the whitewash immediately 
after the pruning, whereby the trouble is 
diminished ; and referring to this year’s op- 
erations, he says the difference between the 
appearance of his vines, which were limed 
within the first two weeks of March, and his 
neighbors’, which were not limed at all, was 
astonishing. Moreover, the coat of white- 
wash protected the young leaf-buds from the 
early spring frosts. 

M. Frémy has been investigating the 
composition and manner of production of 
gums in the vegetable organization ; a sub- 
ject but little inquired into, yet fraught with 
important results. Secing that with a com- 
bination of lime and an acid it is possible to 
produce a sort of gum-arabic, we shall per- 
haps hear of the production of other kinds 
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of gums by artificial means.—By treating 
antimony in a certain way, Dr. Stenhouse 
has discovered that it can be converted into 
what is now known in the market as Patent 
Antimony Paint, which possesses none of 
the deleterious qualities of white-lead, and 
costs less. Besides being lower in price 
than the lead, a given quantity will cover 
one-fourth more of surface ; while, for out- 
door work, it is much more durable. Dr. 
Stenhouse is known for his fruitful re- 
searches into the chemical constituents of 
various vegetable products; he has now 
added to the list by discovering that a white 
crystalline substance can be extracted in 
considerable quantities from the bark of the 
larch. This substance is pleasantly aro- 
matic; but what its economical uses are, 
remains to be investigated.—It appears that 
there is now something in common between 
crockery and carpentry, for silicate of pot- 
ash is found to be an excellent material for 
rejoining broken earthenware, glass or stone, 
and with such strength, that the articles will 
not break a second time in the same place ; 
while carpenters and joiners may use .it as a 
substitute for glue, and with especial ad- 
vantage in constructions exposed to the 
weather.—* The army is not what it used to 
be,” is the desponding remark of a few per- 
sonages of the old school, who see in change 
a confession of weakness; but those who 
think and see otherwise will learn with satis- 
faction that a professorship of Tropical Medi- 
cine as well as of Hygiene has been establish- 
edin the Army Medical School at Chatham. 
We trust that one consequence will be a 
diminished mortality among our troops at 
stations between the tropics in the next offi- 
cial report on the health of the army.—The 
Medical Society of Boston (Massachusetts) 
offer a prize for a paper on the accidents 
that ensue from the use of ether and chloro- 
form ; on their nature, and on the means of 
prevention.—The Croonian Lecture of the 
Royal Society, delivered by Dr. E. Brown- 
Séquard, ‘On the Relations between Mus- 
cular Irritability, Cadaveric Rigidity, and 
Putrefaction,” set forth a number of inter- 
esting physiological facts. Popularly ex- 
plained, the term irritability is to be under- 
stood as signifying full power or vigor; and 
with this in mind it will be easy-to compre- 
hend the main argument of the lecture; 





namely, that the less of muscular irritability 
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in the body at the time of death, whether in | tion is beyond question, saw no lines what- 
ben or animals, the more rapidly does pu-|ever. Mr. De la Rue endeavored to obtain 
trefaction set in. It was noticed at Solferi- | a photographic image of it, but though he 
no, that the corpses of those killed in the | focused the comet for full fifteen minutes, 
morning, when the muscular system was | not the slightest effect was produced. And 
vigorous, decomposed after a longer interval | yet the illuminating power was great, for it 
than those killed in the evening, exhausted | threw a light upon the sea equal to that of a 
with the fatigues of the day. For the same | young moon. 
reason, the flesh of overdriven cattle becomes | Some time ago, in his annual report to the 
very soon tainted and unfit to be eaten. Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observa- 
From a series of observations carried on |tory, Mr. Airy recommended that as the 
at Manchester, Dr. Thomas Moffat is of|minbr planets had become numerous, much 
opinion that diseases of the nervous centres | time and labor would be saved, if instead of 
are more likely to occur in stormy seasons, | the places of the whole number being calcu- 
especially storms of hail and snow, than at |lated annually by each observatory in Eu- 
other times. The diseases referred to are |rope, an arrangement could be made for a 
apoplexy, epilepsy, paralysis, vertigo, diar- | division of labor. The subject was further 
rhoea, vomiting, and cramps ; and many per- | discussed by the congress of German astron- 
sons will perhaps be able to remember cases | omers which met last year at Berlin; and 
which seem to bear out the theory ; but we | we believe that a distribution. of the small 
think that long-continued observations in | planets among certain observatories will ere 
places wide apart would be required before 


long be made. The necessity for the distri- 
it could be established that there is, in real- | bution becomes every year greater by reason 
ity 


y, an intimate connection between hail | of the increasing number, which is at pres- 
and snow showers, stormy weather and elec- | ent seventy. It is not unworthy of record, 
tricity, and certain forms of disease.” that twelve of these threescore-and-ten were 

Astronomers are now pretty well agreed, | discovered at the late Mr. Bishop’s observa- 
that the comet which took them by surprise |tory in the Regent’s Park. The congress 
on the 30th of June last, is not the famous | above mentioned mect this month at Dres- 
comet of Charles V., nor any one of those | den, to deliberate on a further distribution ; 
mentioned in the annals of their science. In ;—namely, the observations of fixed and 
a communication to the Academy of Sciences | variable stars and nebule among the obser- 
at Paris, M. Leverrier explained how this | vatories best fitted for the work; also to 
conclusion was arrived at. Three observa- | devise some arrangement whereby comets 
tions of a comet, made twelye or twenty-four | and planets, when noted in future, may be 


hours apart, according as the motion is fast | followed and calculated systematically. 


or slow, enable the observer to calculate the} One of our ablest photographers, consid- 


comet’s orbit, a task which occupies about | ering that it would be easy to detect forge- 
twenty-four hours. The orbit once calcu- ries of bank notes by taking photographic 
lated, can be compared with other known (copies of the suspected notes, and cxamining 
orbits, and whether a comet be an entire | them under the stereoscope side by side with 
stranger, or a former one re-appearing after | genuine notes, concludes, and not without 
a long absence, is thereby ascertained. Of reason, that with stereoscopic pictures of 
the comet of 1861, it may be said that no | double stars, whose motion is doubrful, as- 
man knows whence it came or whither it tronomers would be able to detect the small- 








goes; and not till some very exact calcu- 
lations shall have been finished, shall we 
know whether it will ever again come within 
sight of the earth. Of course some attempts 
were made to investigate the physical con- 
stitution of the comet ; some observers with 
the spectroscope think they saw certain dark 
lines ; others, whose carefulness of observa- 





| est displacement. Mr. Warren de la Rue 


\has all the means and appliances for testing 
‘this ingenious notion, and we hope he will 
|do so. Asa case in point: M. Liais writes 
from Brazil, that he has determined the lat- 
itude of a place in that country by photo- 


graphs of the eclipse of 1858, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
COMETS. * 


THE comet which has just ceased to at- 
tract attention has certainly some right to 
complain of the indifference of the English 
public. It was scarcely, if at all, less bril- 
liant than that which glorified the autumn 
of 1858; and its tail was considerably more 
elongated. Like its predecessor, it has been 
pronounced a new acquisition; for no as- 
tronomer has yet succeeded in identifying it | 
with any which has visited us before. In 
spite of all these attractions, the spectacle 
appears a sort of failure when compared with 
the exhibition of 1858. The earlier of the 
two recent comets was honored with more 
than one leader in the Zimes, and was made 
the subject of innumerable communications 
to that many-sided print, of every possible 
calibre, from the calculations of accredited 
astronomers to the speculations of the most 
ignorant and conceited observers of the one 
absorbing phenomenon. This year, a lan- 
guid glance at the celestial visitor through a 
binocular seems to have satisfied the curi- 
osity of average Englishmen; and the last 
haze of the tail has been allowed to disap- 
pear without a single flash of nonsense on | 
the subject appearing in the Times. This 
contrast might be welcomed as a symptom 
of greater sobriety of speculation having set 
in with the Conservative reaction, were it 
not for the fact that the injudicious luminary 
of 1861 appeared in the height of the session 
of Parliament, while its predecessor burst 
upon the world in the full swing of the Silly 
Season. 

Whatever the cause, it is matter for con- 
gratulation that the only literary product of 
this recent apparition is a republication in a 
separate form of what is decidedly the best 
resumé of all that is known of comets which 
has yet appeared. The work to which we | 
refer is an excerpt from Arago’s Popular 
Astronomy, and contains perhaps the best | 
chapters of a work which attempts, with a| 
success second only to Sir John Herschel’s, | 
to popularize astronomical science. The, 
history of observed comets stretches back as 
far as the Chinese records of the first cen- | 








tury. More than six hundred of these strange 


* A Popular Treatise on Comets. By Frangois | 


Arago. ‘Translated and Edited by Admiral W. H. | 
Smyth and Robert Grant. London : Longmans. 
1861. 
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bodies are recorded in the catalogue of com- 
ets, and the orbits of about a quarter of them 
have been determined with more or less ac- 
curacy. Four only have been distinctly 
recognized on their re-appearance, of which 
three lie within the limits of the planetary 
system, and the fourth, the famous comet of 
Halley, reaches but a little way beyond the 
orbit of Neptune. Halley had the honor of 
first predicting the re-appearance of a comet. 
He perceived the near approach to identity 
of the calculated orbits of the comets of 
1682 and 1607, and on searching the past 
records he found another earlier appearance 
recorded in 1531, which satisfied him that 
his comet had a period of about seventy-five 
years, and ought to re-appear towards the be- 
ginning of 1759. As the time approached, 
the problem was treated with more exact- 
ness by the French philosopher Clairaut, 
who fixed the middle of April as the time 
when the comet would approach most nearly 
to the sun. He claimed a margin of thirty 
days for error in calculation, and exactly one 
month before the predicted time Halley’s 
comet was found in its perihelion position. 
This was the comet which again appeared, 
obedient to prediction, in 1835, and it is now 


|as completely recognized a member of our 


system as any of the planets themselves. 
The instant that a new comet is announced, 
the first efforts of astronomers are directed 
to a comparison of its observed course with 
the records of former appearances, and some 
notion of the multitude of these bodics may 
be formed from the fact that no comet since 
that of 1835 has been identified as an old 
friend. The return of some of them has 
been predicted with more or less certainty 
from the form of their orbits, which in sev- 
eral instances have been ascertained to be 
clearly elliptical while others are certain to 
fly off to practically, if not absolutely, infi- 
nite distances ; but with the exception of the 
few data which have thus been arrived at, 
little is known of the track of comets be- 
yond the general fact that they move at all 
sorts of inclinations to the plane of the solar 


| system, and, as often as not, in a direction 


| 


opposite to that which is common to all the 
planets. One singular circumstance, indeed, 
is known of a little comet, first calculated by 
Encke, which revolves in a period of about 
three years, and has occasionally excited 


| some alarm by its anticipated proximity to 
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the earth. In less than a century its period | up by the sun itself. Newton himself spec- 
has steadily diminished by about four days | ulated on the possibility of comets furnish- 
—a fact from which astronomers have drawn | ing the fuel of the central luminary, and at- 
the almost irresistible inference that the | tributed the sudden appearance of previously 
planetary spaces are occupied by a rare re- | unknown stars to a conflagration due to 
sisting medium, which must ultimately bring | cometary interference. To come back to 
all the planets into collision with the sun. _| the earth, it is ascertained to be by no means 

This rather meagre account is all that as-| improbable that the globe may gather up 
tronomers have to tell us about the orbits of |into its atmosphere some portions of the 
comets, and, except in negativing a host of| tails of comets which approach inconven- 
popular fallacies, they have been still less |iently near. Certain remarkable dry fogs, 
successful in the inquiry into the composi-|in 1783 and 1831, were, with insufficient 
tion of these anomalous bodies. Popular | reason, attributed to this cause; and the 
curiosity concerns itself more with the ques-| first observation of this year’s comet was 
tion what comets are made of than with any | said to have been preceded by a peculiar 
investigations of their erratic orbits. Tothe | haze, which it was sought to connect with 
alarmists, the little that is known on this | the comet itself. But all these minor influ- 
subject ought to be especially grateful. | ences, even if more satisfactorily established, 
Whatever comets are made of, they seem to | are insignificant matters compared with the 
be of a very cobwebby texture. In 1770, a| possibility, so often asserted, of a conflagra- 
comet passed outside of the moon’s orbit, | tion to be caused by a collision with a blaz- 
within the moderate distance of a million | ing comet; and the first point to be settled 
and a half miles from ourselves. If it had|is whether comets are really incandescent 
been as heavy as the earth it would have |luminous bodies. This problem was very 
prolonged the year by two or three hours. | happily treated by Arago himself, who de- 
It did not add a single second to the period | monstrated that comets owe at least a large 
of the earth’s revolution and must have been | portion, if not the whole, of their light to 
less than a four thousandth part of the weight | the reflection of the solar rays. Their light 
of our globe. Another comet actually thrust | has the quality of reflected light ; and more- 
itself between Jupiter and his moons without | over, when they disappear, it is not in the 
causing the smallest appreciable disturbance | way in which a luminous body becomes in- 
of their movements. Even the most bril-| visible, by gradually subtending an angle 
liant are transparent enough to allow stars | too small to produce a sensible impression 
to be seen through the centre of the nucleus, | of light, but by a much more sudden process 
and from these observations the inference | caused by their increasing distance from the 
has been drawn that the substance of a/sun, the centre of their illumination. Still 
comet is considerably less solid than a Lon- | it is possible that some portion of a comet’s 
don fog. Perhaps the strangest phenome- | light may be its own property, and those who 
non ever observed was the splitting of one | prefer to fancy them as burning worlds may 
very familiar comet into two distinct bodies, | still have some shreds of argument where- 
which went on in neighboring orbits without | with to defend their hypothesis. But.if they 
any special symptoms of an extraordinary | are not bright, comets may at any rate be 
nature. These considerations rather tend to | hot, and every one knows the superstition 
blunt the interest of the inquiry whether a} about comet summers and comet vintages. 
comet is ever likely to come into collision | Arago deals with this question as carefully 
with the earth; but Arago re-assures the | as with others of more pretension. A close 
timid with a calculation that the odds, in an | analysis of meteorological records shows 
average case, are some hundreds of millions | that the average temperature of comet years 
to one against the occurrence of such an| has not been appreciably higher than that 
event. Still, it is not impossible ; and those | of others, and that extreme cold has some- 
who delight in catastrophes which may be | times been experienced during a comet's 
viewed at a distance will be rejoiced at the/| visit. Even the wild speculation that a 
prediction that, after an interval of an un- | comet may some day drag us by its attrac- 
known number of millions of years, several | tion to infinitely remote regions of unwarmed 
of the best known comets must be swallowed | space, is considered with abundant gravity ) 
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and though it is admitted that a comet, if 
it were only heavy enough, and if it came 
near enough, might make a satellite of the 
earth itself, the consolation is offered that 
no such comet has ever been seen, and that 
if we were carried off to the most remote 
regions of space, it is by no means certain 
that the temperature of the earth would fall 
so low as to extinguish human life. The 
experiment would not be a pleasant one to 
try, and it is more comfortable to fall back 
on the assurance which the nebulous char- 
acter of comets affords against any appreci- 
able disturbance of our orbit. 

A chapter upon tails almost completes the 
history of comets which Arago compiled. 
One thing is certain about, them—they al- 
ways appear denser at the edges than in the 
centre—a phenomenon which can only be 
explained by regarding them as hollow coni- 
cal or cylindrical envelopes of a certain de- 
gree of transparency. But the way in which 
they are thrown off at the rate of millions 
of miles in an hour—the force which moves 


them—the changes which they undergo— 


the tendency to remain in general opposite 
to the sun, in defiance of all mechanical 
laws—are all matters which puzzle modern 
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astronomers as much as they may have puz- 
zled the earliest Chinese observers. Some 
would make them mere optical effects, with- 
out more substance of their own than a sun- 
beam shining ina darkened room. Newton 
made the tail a mere vapor thrown off by 
the heat of the sun; but neither this hy- 
pothesis nor those of Kepler and Tycho 
Brahé were sufficient to account for some of 
the most familiar facts. Biot and Gregory, 
Laplace and Delambre, all had theories which 
are discussed and rejected by Arago, whose 
chapter ends with a brief statement of his 
own solution of the problem, What is the 
cause of a comet’s tail? The answer given 
is, “I do not know;” and it is the only 
answer which astronomers have yet been 
able to give to the enigma. 

These are the main conclusions to be 
drawn from the. work which has been so op- 
portunely republished. They are not quite 
so ample as the hypotheses which have often 
been sown broadcast by less-informed writ- 
ers, but they comprise all that is known on 
a subject which is perhaps the more fasci- 
nating from the mystery which still hangs 
about it. 








SusstituTte FoR Sitver.— Two French 
chemists, MM. De Ruolz and De Fontenay 
have lately obtained, after several years’ exper- 
iments, a new alloy, which may be very useful 
for small coin and for many industrial uses. It 
is composed of one-third silver, twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. of nickel, and from thirty-seven 
to fifty-two per cent. of copper. ‘The inventors 
propose to call it téers-argent, or tri-silver. Its 
preparation is said to be a triumph of metallur- 
gical science. The three metals, when simply 
melted together, form a compound which is not 
homogencous ; and to make the compound per- 
fect, its inventors have been compelled to use 
phosphorus and certain solvents which they have 
not yet specified. The alloy thus obtained is at 
first very brittle; it cannot be hammered or 
drawn, and lacks those properties which are es- 
sential in malleable metals. But after the phos- 

horus is eliminated, the alloy perfectly resem- 

les a simple metal, and possesses in a very high 
degree the qualities to which the precious metals 
owe their superiority. In color it resembles 
platinum, and is susceptible of a very high pol- 
ish. It possesses extreme hardness and tenacity. 
It is ductile, malleable, very easily fused, emits 
when struck a beautiful sound, is not affected by 





exposure to the atmosphere, or by any but the 


most powerful re-agents. It is without odor. 
Its specific gravity is a little less than that of 
silver. An alloy possessing these properties 
must be very useful to gold and silversmiths, 
It can be supplied at a price forty per cent. less 
than silver, and its greater hardness will give it 
a marked superiority. It may also serve as a 
substitute for gold-plated or silver-plated arti- 
cles, which are now so common on account of 
their cheapness, but which will not bear re-plat- 
ing more than a few times, and which are, in the 
long run, sometimes more expensive than the 
pure metal. The new alloy, however, will be 
most useful for small coin. Its preparation and 
coining are so difficult that the coin made of it 
cannot easily be counterfeited. Its hardness 
would render it more durable than silver; and 
thus the expense of re-coining, and the heavy 
loss arising from the wearing of our silver coin- 
age, would be greatly diminished. It is proba- 
ble that this alloy would be more preferable for 
small coins than nickel—the metal which is used 
for the new Belgian coinage about to be issued. 
Apart from the objectionable color of this latter 
metal, there are other reasons why it would be 
desirable to employ an alloy similar to the one 
described above. 
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Another Letter to a Young Physician: to 
which are appended some other Medical 
Papers. By James Jackson, M.D. Triib- 
ner & Co. 


Tuovucn Dr. Jackson’s “ Letter to a Young 
Physician ” is not exactly a publication for 
the drawing-room table, it is one of which 
we should gladly hear that it had found its 
way into the hands of every lady in the coun- 
try. Scarcely any social change is more to 
be desired than that women should be better 
instructed on the theory of medicine, and the 
arts and sciences pertaining to it. Led by 
custom and curiosity to dabble in physic, 
they are almost as ignorant of its first prin- 
ciples as were our grandmothers in the tenth 
degree, who centuries since doctored their 
children and dependants with specifics com- 
pounded of a hundred different ingredients. 
Natural affection and domestic convenience 
make them the nurses of the sick, and not 


unfrequently, in cases of emergency, they | 


are the only ministrants at hand to discharge 
offices that would properly devolve on a reg- 
ularly trained medical adviser. Yet little or 
no care is taken to procure them information, 
without which a mother will often be power- 
less to afford comfort to.a child struggling 
upon her breast with needless suffering. In- 
deed, a proposal to instruct ladies in nosol- 
ogy and the mysteries of the pharmacopica 
would shock the delicacy or excite the ridi- 
cule of most persons able to bring about a 
better state of things. The result of this un- 
wise treatment of an important subject is, 
that, as a rule, gentlewomen regard a physi- 
cian’s prescription with the same sort of su- 
perstition as was formerly expended on amu- 
lets and charms, and in pure simplicity believe 
a dose of medicine to be a mysterious agent 
capable of driving disease out of the body. If 
Dr. Allopath’s pills are taken previous to the 
abatement of a fever, to Dr. Allopath’s pills 
the improvement is attributed; if Dr. Ho- 
meopath’s globule is administered an hour be- 
fore the advent of a refreshing sleep, Dr. Ho- 
meeopath’s globule gets all the credit of the 
change for the better; and just as the cham- 
ber in which a patient recovers under the 
kindly efforts of nature has been presided 
over by Dr. Allopathor Dr. Homeopath, so 
the one or the other is held by the spectators 
to be a “ wise man.” In a particular case this 
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almost blind credulity may be attended with 
neither good nor evil consequence, but it indi- 
cates a state of popular intelligence out of 
which charlatans have from time immemorial 
made their profit. The readiness of illogical 
minds to reason on insufficient data, and em- 
brace the wildest conclusions of “ post hoc 
ergo propter hoc” reasoning, which pro- 
claimed Joanna Stephens a public benefactor, 
placed Mrs. Mapp in her coach-and-four, bore 
witness to the cures of Ward and Taylor, and 
testified that painted nails and slips of wood 
could draw morbific virus from the human 
system, did not disappear together with faith 
in “ metallic tractors.” It countenanced the 
obscenities of Mesmer, built Graham’s “‘Tem- 
ple of Health,” upheld the pernicious prac- 
tices of St. John Long, and in our time fur- 
nishes Spirit-Rapping with its thousands of 
believers. 

The time, we trust, is not far distant when 
a writer of competent attainments and im- 
partial judgment will offer the public a sat- 
isfactory history of medicine,—not a compi- 
lation wandering over thrice ten centuries of 
| scientific darkness, with a show of erudition 
\filched from Le Clere and Freind; but a 
| sound, honest history of medicine during the 
‘last hundred years, referring to the ancient 
| schools only to display the causes of their 
errors, and having for its chief object the ex- 
position of those facts and principles which, 
even at the present unsatisfactory stage of 
medical science, recent investigations have 
conclusively ascertained. Until public in- 
telligence is better informed both as to what 
is really known, and as to the means by 
which we may reasonably hope to attain 
further knowledge on subjects concerning 
which no one can be indifferent, ignorant 
pretenders, be they ambitious knaves or mere 
self-deluded enthusiasts, will find a submis- 
sive crowd of worshippers and victims. In 
the mean time it is something to have a phy- 
sician of reputation come forward and frankly 
avow how far, and under what circumstances, 
medical science can cope with disease. It is 
well for the invalid of average education and 
sagacity to know that one of the most en- 
lightened physicians of the present century 
admits that all he can effect in the practice 
of his profession is, in certain cases—such 
cases being by no means a majority of those 
that seek his treatment—to assist nature in 
working her own cure :— 








ANOTHER LETTER TO 


** When a surgeon is called to a man with 
a broken leg [writes Dr. Jackson], he places 
the limb of his patient, and in some measure 
his whole body, in a fixed position, using 
splints and bandages ; and then he watches 
him from day to day. He does not pretend 
that the processes of healing in the fractured 
bone are brought into operation by the splints 
and bandages, nor by his watching. But he 
has placed the injured parts under the cir- 
cumstances most favorable for healing ; and 
he watches that he may guard against every 
thing which can interfere with the salutary 
operations of nature, as well as that he ma 
give to her any support which he may thin 
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that she needs. Just so, the physician, in 
the larger number of cases under his care, 
makes it his business to dispose of every 
thing relating to his patients in such a man- 
ner as to give the best chance for the salu- 
tary operation of the natural powers. A 
good nurse, it may be said, may do the 
same. But the qualifications of a well-edu- 
cated physician must enable him to take the 
case with much greater advantage.” 


Testy innovators, who are fond of railing 
at the intolerance of Orthodox Medicine, 
will do well to take a lesson of moderation 
from an orthodox physician. 





Bottom or tHE Ocran.—Mr. Green, the 
famous diver, tells singular stories of his adven- 
tures, when making search in the deep waters of 
the occan. He gives some sketches of what he 
saw on the Silver Banks, near Hayti:— 


“The banks of coral on which my divings 
were made, are about forty miles in length, and 
from ten to twenty in breadth. 

“On this bank of coral is presented to the 
diver one of the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes the eye ever beheld. ‘The water varies 
from ten to one hundred feet in depth, and is so 
clear, that the diver can see from two to three 
hundred feet, when submerged, with little ob- 
struction to the sight. 

“ The bottom of the ocean, in many places on 
these banks, is as smooth as a marble floor ; in 
others it is studded with coral columns, from 
ten to one hundred feet in height, and from one 
to eighty feet in diameter. The tops of those 
more lofty support a myriad of pyramidal pen- 
dants, each forming a myriad more ; giving the 
reality to the imaginary abode of some water 
nymph. In other places the pendants form 
arch after arch, and as the diver stands on the 
bottom of the ocean, and gazes through these 
into the deep winding avenue, he feels that they 
fill him with as sacred an awe as if he were in 
some old cathedral, which had long been buried 
beneath ‘old ocean’s wave.’ Here and there, 
the coral extends even to the surface of the 
water, as if those loftier columns were towers 
belonging to those stately temples now in ruins. 

“There were countless varicties of diminutive 
trees, shrubs, and plants, in every crevice of the 
corals where the water had deposited the least 
earth. They were all of a faint hue, owing to 
the pale light they received, although of every 
shade, and entirely different from plants I am 
familiar with, that vegetate upon dry land. 
One in particular attracted my attention ; it re- 
sembled a sea-fan of immense size, of variegated 
colors} and of the most brilliant hue. 

« The fish which inhabited those silver banks, 
I founté,as different in kind, as the scenery was 
varied. They were of all forms, colors, and 
sizes—from the symmetrical goby, to the globe- 





like sunfish; from those of the dullest hue, to 
the changeable dolphin; from the spots of the 
leopard to the hues of the sunbeam ; from the 
harmless minnow to the voracious shark. Some 
had heads like squirrels, others like cats and 
dogs ; one of smail size resembled a bull ter- 
rier. Some darted through the water like me- 
teors, while others could scarcely be seen to 
move. 

“To enumerate and explain all the various 
kinds of fish I beheld while diving on these 
banks, would, were I enough of a naturalist so 
to do, require more space than my limits will 
allow, for I am convinced that most of the 
kinds of fish which inhabit the tropical seas 
can be found there. The sun-fish, saw-fish, 
star-fish, white shark, ground shark, blue or 
shovel-nose sharks, were often seen. There 
were also fish which resembled plants, and re- 
mained as fixed in their position as a shrub. 
The only power they possessed was to open 
and shut when in danger. Some of them re- 
sembled the rose in full bloom, and were of all 
hues. . There were ribbon fish, from four to five 
inches to three feet in length. Their eyes are 
very large, and protrude like those of the frog. 
Another fish was spotted like the leopard, from 
three to ten feet long. They build their houses 
like the beaver, in which they spawn, and the 
male or female watches the ova till it hatches. 
I saw many specimens of the green turtle, some 
five fect long, which I should think would weigh 
from four to five hundred pounds.” 


Durine the siege of Sevastopol, a Russian 
shell buried itself in the side of a hill without 
the city, and opened a spring. A little fountain 
bubbled forth where the cannon-shot had fallen; 
and during the remainder of the siege afforded 
to the thirsty troops who were stationed in that 
vicinity an abundant supply of pure cold water. 
Thus the missile of death from an enemy, under 
the direction of an overruling Providence, proved 
an almoner of life to the parched and weary 
soldier of the Allies. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


WE see not, know not; all our way 

Is night: with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done ! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 

Thy will be done ! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace thy picture’s wise design, 
And ‘hank thee that our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 


Tf, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, thou, the Master, we thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies ! 
The minor of thy loftier strain 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 
¢ 


SCOTT AND THE VETERAN. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


An old and crippled veteran to the War De- 

: partment came, 

He sought the Chicf who led him on many a 
field of fame— 

The chief who shouted “ Forward!” where’er 
his banner rose, 

And bore his stars in triumph behind the flying 
foes. 


“Have you forgotten, general,” the battered 
soldier cried, 

“ The days of cighteen hundred twelve, when I 
was at vour side ? 

Have you forgotten Johnson that fought at 
Lundy’s Lane ? 

'Tis true I’m old and pensioned, but I want to 
fight again.” 
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“ Have I forgotten,” said the chief ; “ my brave 
old soldier? No! 

And here’s the hand I gave you then, arid let it 
tell you' so ; 

But you have done your share, my friend; 
you’re crippled, old, and gray, 

And we have need of younger arms and fresher 
blood to-day.” 


“ But, general,” cried the veteran, a flush uport 
his brow, : 

“The very men who fought with us, they say, 
are traitors now ; 

They’ve torn the flag of Lundy’s Lane—our old 
red, white, and blue ; 

And while a drop of blood is left, I'll show that 
drop is true. 


“T’m not so weak but I can strike, and I’ve a 
good old gun 

To get the range of traitors’ hearts, and pick 
them one by one ; 

Your Minie rifles, and such arms, it aint worth 
while to try ; 

I couldn’t get the hang of them, but T’ll keep 
my powder dry.” ¢ 


“God bless you, comrade,” said the chief; 
‘God bless your loyal heart ; 

But younger men are in the field, and claim to 
have their part ; 

They’ll plant our sacred banner in each rebel- 
lious town, 

And woe, henceforth, to any -hand that dares to 
pull it down!” 


“But, general,” still persisting, the weeping 
veteran cried, 

“T’m young enough to follow, so long as you’re 
my guide; 

And some, you know, must bite the dust, and 
that, at least, can I; 

So give the young ones place to fight, but me a 
place to die. 


“If they should fire on Pickens, let the colonel 
in command 

Put me upon the rampart, with the flag-staff in 
my hand; 

No odds how hot the cannon-smoke, or how the 
shells may fly ; 

Vl hold the Stars and Stripes aloft, and hold 
them till I die! 


“I’m ready, general, so you let a post to me be 
given, 

Where Washington can see me as he looks from 
highest heaven, 

And say to Putnam at his side, or, may be, Gen- 
eral Wayne, 

‘ There stands old Billy Johnson, that fought at 
Lundy’s Lane !’ 


“« And when the fight is hottest, before the trai- 
tors fly, 

When shell and ball are screeching and bursting 
in the sky, 

If any shot should hit me, 
face, 3 

My soul would go to Washington, arriifot to 
Arnold’s place ! ” 


and lay me a my 


— Independent. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. . 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the féllowing business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time maké up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 


To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to US, at our office 
Yo. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, JUNE, 1861 





